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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


PARLIAMENT rose on July 29 and Members dispersed for their 
holidays, uneasy holidays in which they cannot feel safe far 
from the telephone bell, for the European 
situation is lowering in the extreme. It is 
true that our own position is improving 
because of the re-awakening of the country and our steady 
progress in naval and air armaments, but this progress in itself 
may be a factor in causing Herr Hitler to move. At present 
he is mobilising and threatening the smaller European nations, 
which he believes we are not yet in a position to protect. 
On August 12 readers of foreign newspapers were startled to 
see that a large measure of mobilisation had been ordered in 
Germany on August 11. The English press did not print 
this news until August 15, when the full seriousness of the 
situation was told to the British public after this curious and 
unaccountable delay. ‘The orders issued in Berlin for the 
Autumn manceuvres, which began on August 15, were of 
such a nature that their international intention could no 
longer be doubted. They mobilised 750,000 reservists, re- 
quisitioned transport, ordered all the conscripts whose two 
years’ service was completed this month to remain indefinitely 


Manoeuvre or 
Mobilisation ? 


| with the colours, called up civilians, doctors and nurses 


among others, and forbade men under 65 to leave Germany. 


_ The areas in which these vast scale military operations are 
_ taking place are to be under martial law for ten weeks. 
_ The suddenness of these orders for manceuvres—or rather 
mobilisation—have dislocated German life from top to 


bottom, and have caused great uneasiness in that country 


_ as well as in Czechoslovakia, which is known to be Germany’s 


immediate objective. 
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WELL-INFORMED people, while in no way minimising the 
immense danger run by Europe as the result of Germany's 

violence and rapacity, are inclined to look 
ws Compliment ypon this present threat to our peace and to 
Lord Runciman European stability as an effort to intimidate 

Lord Runciman. It seems a high compliment 
to pay him! A quiet English gentleman goes to Prague on 
a peace-making mission, accompanied by a few economic 
experts. He is trying to find a way of getting the Sudeten 
Germans to live alongside the Czechs once more, as they did 
for hundreds of years before German racial theories became 
methods for producing unrest in Central Europe. Lord 
Runciman, who was in Prague during August, has listened 
to all sides, and has seen every angle of every view. We 
do not know how much Central European history he knew 


before he started, but he must know a lot by now, for he } 


has been on the quake-line of the continent, and among 
dreads and passions of which this blessed island knows 
nothing at all. Centuries of oppression, of bitter feuds, of 
oppressed races go to make up that story. He has received 
the full blast of all this. Has he understood it? It is not 
easy for an English Liberal to get on with people who cannot 
discuss a subject calmly or envisage compromise in any form, 
who, offered self-government, prefer oppression. Yet on the 
quake-line this is so. Czechoslovakia is regarded with 
loathing by the Germans, partly because she gives freedom 
to her citizens. This freedom is what they cannot do with 
at any price. They can only see the very obvious faults ofa 
democratic system, and none of the virtues which, to us, 
are paramount. This mobilisation, which threatens Czecho- 
slovakia—and any of the countries which may support her 
—is a supreme gesture on Herr Hitler’s part to show Lord 
Runciman, and England, that big battalions are all that 
matter, and that the value of this independence with which 
the English so greatly concern themselves is as chaff before 
the winnowing machine of German strength. 


SucH mobilisation as Germany is now practising is not 
achieved without long preparation. There is evidence that 
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the Germans warned Italy of their intentions, for on and 
after August 5 the Italians refused visas to French visitors, 

; : thereby closing their frontier to France and 
Boiling Point foregoing the rich French tourist harvest 
reaped in Italy at this season. The French remonstrated, but 
without effect, and then, as was bound to happen, retaliated 
in kind. They do not stand to lose financially by the 
arrangement, for the Italians spend little in France. All the 
same, such an action by the Italian Government at such a 
time has caused anxiety, coupled as it is with new gigantic 
fortifications in the Rhineland provinces, and the huge scale 
of the prolonged manceuvres, which are evidently designed 
to intimidate those who might encourage the Czechs to resist 
German pressure. In Prague itself matters are at boiling 
point, and Herr Hitler’s calculation that, by encouraging 
) violence and total disregard for international courtesy in the 
German press, he can provoke the Czechs to some act of 
violence, is not unlikely to prove correct. On August 12 a 
group of Czech officers issued a manifesto calling upon their 
Government to resist further encroachment. It was a 
natural gesture of indignation. It was most unwise. It 
helped Czechoslovakia not at all and Herr Hitler a great 
deal. But much as we in England should regret to see the 
break of Czech steadiness and the commencement of retalia- 
tion, we cannot be very surprised if bullying and provocation 
produce their usual results. It is easy enough for us in 
England to beg the Czechs to be calm; it will be hard for 
them to preserve a stoical attitude during the weeks and 
months of strain that lie ahead of them. 


EVERYONE is aware of the necessity of keeping boys on the 
move and forcing them from one task, or one game, to 
another to keep them out of mischief, but the 
very similar technique of dictators is little 
understood in this country. If we knew more about it we 
should realise that half the things done by dictators in western 
countries—we do not refer to sombre Russia, where no one 
smiles—are to amuse, or at any rate occupy, the people over 
whom they rule. Herr Hitler fails to march into Czecho- 
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slovakia, so, without any delay, he gives his people the Jews 
to sack. When this excitement begins to die down and he 
sees that robbing the Jews does not give the Germans enough 
scope for their activities, he keeps his lieges busy with huge 
military manceuvres such as we now see going on. During 
such times no one has time to think, much less grumble, and 
the honest German paterfamilias aged 60 will have nothing 
but admiration for a system which can separate him from his 
family and ruin his holiday at a moment’s notice. So at this 
moment the obedient Teutons and Slavs who make up the 
German people are occupied in mobilisations, which carry 
every man of a military age to frontiers, where they are now 
engaged against imaginary invaders in exercises which will 
be of the utmost value to them when their chief decides that 
the hour for war has struck. Looked at from a distance, 
and from a country which runs less risk than those adjoining 
Germany, we can see that half the terrible Jew torturing 
and half the marching and shouting is done for home con- 
sumption. It is the modern and very unpleasant variant of 
the Roman Circus, the cruelties of which fade away when 
compared with the tortures inflicted upon hundreds of 
thousands in Germany. “ The Christians to the lions,” cried 
the Romans and they watched the death of martyrs in the 
arena. ‘ Jews to the frontier, Socialists to the concentration 
camps,” cries Herr Hitler and the execution of these decrees 
represents an amount of human torture we can hardly realise. 
Let us talk less of man’s conquest over nature while we have 
before our eyes such evidence of man’s scientific savagery 
as we see in Central Europe. 


Augur, the gifted and very well informed correspondent of 
the Metropole of Belgium, gave an account of the German 


military plan in his paper on August 15. These 
German 


Rot iiiloms plans are kept secret but they are always known 

in spite of safes and patent locks. The plan 
mentioned by Augur is called “The B Plan” ; it is guarded 
with jealousy, but other Headquarter staffs are perfectly 
aware of its provisions, for there is no abracadabra in military 
affairs. Once the objective is known there are only a very 


Augu 
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few ways in which it can ever be attained. If a certain 
number of men and machines have to get to certain places, 
they do not use a magic carpet. Roads, railways, rivers, 
canals have to be used to get them there and these are known 
to everyone who studies military geography. What, says 
Augur, is Germany’s immediate political objective ? 

«.... The future of Germany lies in an expansion down the 
Danube to the Black Sea. . . . At the end of the enterprise glitters a 
vision of the Ukraine . . . the seizure of Austria gives an excellent 
base for operations, facilitating the envelopment of Czechoslovakia 
and the squeezing of Hungary.” 

What are the obstacles to this German expansion, which 
would take the German Army over countries unable singly 
to resist that powerful military machine for long? The 
obstacle is France, with her Little Entente alliances, and 
possibly England. The Germans mean to eliminate France 
one day, but not before they have collected the strength and 
wealth of a few more countries. The B. Plan, says Augur, 
is therefore designed to protect the expansion of Germany to 
the South-East, containing France by means of powerful 
fortifications in the Rhineland which are now being built. 
It is calculated that France will respect the neutrality of 
Switzerland and that Belgium remaining neutral, she can 
therefore only make a frontal attack in one place. The 
B. Plan proposes that France’s allies should be attacked but 
not France herself. If that country fights for her allies she 
will have to declare war against Germany—as we did on 
August 4, 1914—-France being then the “ aggressor,” Germany 
calculates that England will not enter the fray. Poland, 
it is believed, will not fight alongside France unless England 
also does. Once more, everything depends upon us. 


As we have seen, the B Plan is more than a military plan 
—it is a policy. The Germans know that the two things 
es cannot be separated, and we have to reflect 
Policies that all our recent trouble has come from our 

having policies wholly divorced from the 
military capacity to secure them. Hence our constant 
humiliation in seeing the treaties we have made torn up, 
and having the bits flung in our faces. Hence the fiasco in 
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Abyssinia, the rape of Austria, the bombing of our ships anq 
a host of other matters. If we had had an adequate Navy 
Italy would never have gone to Abyssinia, or only on ou 
terms. If we had had an Air Force and an Expeditionary 
Force, the Germans would never have re-taken and re-fortified 
the Rhineland, nor would the rape of Austria have occurred, 
But from 1922 to 1934 we were looking at a mirage which 
showed us a promised land where we should have strength, 
security and plenty, without having to create them for our. 
selves. The mirage has faded and we find ourselves in a 
singularly arid spot, whither our false vision has led us. We 
also find ourselves more dependent than is pleasant on the 
policies of other people and constrained to wonder every 
morning what the Germans will do next and how their action 
will affect us. To our great dislike we find our Press either 
in a state of jitters over this or that movement of foreign troops, 
or suppressing news for fear of upsetting some foreigner, and 
we are conscious that efforts are constantly being made to 
play upon our nerves. Alarmist rumours continually come 
from abroad: we are not told so, but it is a fact that they 
have almost invariably started in Berlin, for the German 
B Plan calculation is that the English can be worn out by 
alarms and excursions. This is a miscalculation. The 
Englishman has his faults but his nerves are excellent. 
B Plan, part of which is based upon frightening the English 
will fail in that respect. 


Durine August the Prime Minister has been almost con- 
tinuously in London. A trifling ailment needed treatment 

which could be given in Downing Street, and 
bs vo the result has been that Mr. Chamberlain has 

been where he was most needed. He has not 
had an easy time. The Spanish war drags on. The Italian 
Agreement is thereby hung up, with all that that involves in 
delay, ill-will and mischief. It is not for nothing that revolu- 


tionaries all over the world “ want to make the Spanish war} 
last” as one of them said to the writer. Mr. Chamberlain} 
therefore sees little progress in one of his plans for appease- | 


ment. On the other hand the Runciman Mission has done 
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something, at least temporarily, to allay the Central European 
situation. It has given the hope to the Czech people that 
their case would be understood here, and this hope has kept 
them calm under intense provocation. Lord Runciman has 
not spared himself, and the impression he has made in Prague 
js considerable. More than once he has kept “ talks ”’ going, 
when without his mediation they would have ended. But he 
will accomplish nothing unless he can prevail upon the 
Sudeten Germans to cease taking their marching orders from 
Herr Hitler. As long as the Sudetens are mere pawns for 
the Nazi leader to move, there can be no peace in the Czecho- 
slovakian affair, which now dominates the international 
situation. In connection with this, a meeting of importance 
occurs as we go to press. Admiral Horthy, the Regent of 
Hungary, is in Berlin accompanied by the most important 
members of his Government. Hungary is interested in Czecho- 
slovakia; she would like to have slices of it, and as the 
Hungarians would be useful allies until the moment came 
for them to disappear, the German Government made a 
great show for the visitors. The Mussolini decorations 
were brought out, but the Hungarians were not left in 
any doubt as to their real position, for the trial of 
Herr Schuschnigg was announced the day they arrived. 
Admiral Horthy thus knows what state will be his if he 
fails to obey. 


THERE was, in the House of Commons during the summer, 
an intrigue to oust the Prime Minister, and the variety of 
Sinitins methods by which he was attacked showed the 

energy and ardour of his would-be supplanters. 
We do not refer to the Labour Opposition—they are returned 
to Parliament to oppose, and their very bread and butter 
depends on this. Alone they could do nothing, being the 
prisoners of their own ineffectiveness, nor do we refer to the 
dwindling Liberals. The subterranean effort we speak of 
comes from a small Conservative group, of which Mr. Churchill 


_ is the informal leader. This group was persuasive enough, 


it is said, to command the goodwill, and occasionally 
even the sitting-room, of the Commissioner of Works. 
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It is hopefully supported by the Edenites, who, being very 
averse to the understanding Mr. Chamberlain made with 
Italy, regret the good old days of Lord Baldwin, when politics 
were conducted, as Sir Herbert Bryan pointed out last month, 
in a maze of miscomprehension. Mr. Churchill’s little Con. 
servative following—save for the Edenites it is hardly more 
than a family affair—does a certain harm to the Conservative 
Party by perpetual attacks, in private talk, upon the person. 
ality of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Churchill himself will not do 
Mr. Chamberlain any serious harm ; he is too uncertain in 
his tactics. For example, he had a very good line against 
the Government over rearmament, but he dropped this for 
Spanish bombing—a much less likely winner—and Spanish 
bombing he dropped in turn to devote himself to the Sandys 
case. Mr. Chamberlain is imperturbable in ignoring such 
personal attacks, on himself. 


THE House of Commons is on a holiday and Ministers are 
having three months’ respite from Members’ queries. Mr. 
or Patrick Donner describes in this issue the 

factiousness and irresponsibility of some of 
these Members on international matters and at first sight it 
would appear an unmixed blessing that a close season should 
be declared. But is this so? It is true that the questions 
asked on all subjects are often mischievous and designed to 
be so, but during the absence of Members from Westminster 
many Ministries appear to fade away, lacking the stimulus 
of publicity. It should never be forgotten that the tendency 
of all public offices is to become General Circumlocution 
Offices, providing billets and hours of work for a number of 
worthy people, who believe that as long as they are punctual 
at the office nothing else is required. When Ministries have 
capable chiefs all this changes. Some of us are old enough to 
remember the effect produced on one of the sleepiest of public 
offices, the Colonial Office, by Joseph Chamberlain, and the 
prodigious work this great man performed there during his 
seven years’ term of office. But our Ministers are not Joseph 
Chamberlains, and without the stimulus of public opinion 
they hardly appear to get on at all. In another age the Press 
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kept a vigilant eye on public interests. Such journalists as 
Valentine Chirrol, the Foreign Editor of The Times, St. Loe 
Strachey, Editor of 7'he Spectator, and Leo Maxse, Editor of 
this Review, let nothing pass them, while Ian Colvin of the 
Morning Post and Robert Blatchford in The Clarion, only 
to mention two of a remarkable generation that has passed 
away, brought their splendid talents to support national 
causes. In our own era the Press is in process of transition. 
The great London dailies have abdicated their leadership 
and have become day-to-day opportunists of one kind and 
another. Nothing has, so far, taken their place and in the 
meantime we have the Ministers, some of whom are able, 
many of thom are well intentioned. It is not enough. 


THE other day in a country house, after long and anxious 
talk about the grave situation confronting this country, a 
group of people, all students of politics and 
great newspaper readers, tried to remember 
the names of the Ministers who fill the 22 
Cabinet posts in the present Government. The first half 
dozen names came readily enough, but after this progress 
was slow, and our group could only recall the names of 
the holders of important offices with increasing difficulty, and 
in gathering gloom, and when they looked up the seven or 
eight they had forgotten, they were frankly appalled. The 
thought of so great a number of tired, timid and incapable 
men being in posts needing such different qualities was crush- 
ing We do not mean to give the list here—it exists in 
Hansard and other works, where our readers can find the 
names of the men who, somehow or other, have been washed 
into the Cabinet by successive political waves, and left there 
high and dry—nor do we propose to dissect their careers and 
divers unsuitabilities. But as in a time of very grave inter- 
national crisis it is necessary to have something better, we 
put before our readers some suggestions for an improved 
Cabinet, modernised in its organisation, and well staffed with 
competent men. Great changes are necessary as well in 
organisation as in personnel. The Empire is suffering for 
want of these and there is not an unlimited time in which we 


Counting Our 
Blessings 
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can safely go on muddling. The first big change which 
should be made is the abolition of the Dominions and Colonia] 
Offices. The separation of Dominion afiairs from Colonial affairs 
has been a grave and injurious mistake, it has led to endless 
correspondence and delay, and a multiplying of red tape, 
The two offices should be combined into one great office for 
Imperial Affairs, and an Imperialist should be appointed to 
it. The second change is even more revolutionary. It js 
very much overdue and consists in grouping the different 
Ministries concerned with the affairs of England and Wales 
into a Board under the Chairmanship of the Home Secretary, 
The following are the offices which should be so treated: 

Labour. 

Agriculture. 

Education. 

Health. 

Transport. 
None of the Ministers representing these departments should 
be in the Cabinet, which relieved of their presence would be 
able to attend to policy On the other hand several Cabinet 
Ministers should be without portfolios. 


THE Cabinet we now present to readers of THe NATIONAL 
REVIEW consists of fifteen names. It contains Liberal- 
Nationals, but no Labour-Nationals, who 
represent no one in the country but them- 
selves : 


Prime Minister, First Lord of the 
Treasury, and leader of the House 


The Suggested 
binet 


of Commons me _ ine Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
Lord President of the Council * ... Lord Harlech. 
Lord Privy Seal* ... ‘a _ Sir Maurice Hankey. 
(with a Peerage). 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Mr. S. M. Bruce. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster * Mr. R. B. Bennet. 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs Sir Samuel Hoare. 
Lord High Chancellor ost ie Sir John Simon 
(with a Peerage). 
Secretary of State for War sa Sir Edward Grigg. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Lord Halifax. 
Secretary of State for India es The Duke of Devonshire. 


* The offices starred are without portfolios. 
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Secretary of State for Imperial Affairs Lord Lloyd. 


Secretary of State for Air wap Lord Nuffield. 

Secretary of State for Scotland ... Hon. James Stuart. 
First Lord of the Admiralty aay Mr. Alan Lennox Boyd. 
President of the Board of Trade ... Sir Henry Page Croft. 


This Cabinet would be six fewer than the existing one, and 
would contain two great Dominion statesmen, Mr. Bruce and 
Mr. Bennet, and Sir Maurice Hankey, formerly Secretary to 
the Cabinet, and the wisest man of our time. Outside the 
Cabinet there would be the following :— 


First Commissioner of Works oie The Duke of Norfolk. 
Postmaster General ... aio is Mr. G. C. Tryon. 
Attorney-General... hil sie Mr. J. H. Morgan. 


Financial Secretary to the Treasury Mr. R. A. Butler. 


The posts held by those Ministers who would form the Home 
Affairs Board, under the Presidency of the Home Secretary, 
would be the following :— 


Minister of Labour ... iii _ Mr. Ernest Brown. 
Minister of Agriculture on _ Mr. Christopher Turnor. 
Minister of Education sie ‘sn Mr. A. P. Herbert. 
Minister of Health ... ies ae Sir Thomas Inskipp. 
Minister of Transport dia 100 Mr. Patrick Donner. 


TuE above list is nearly all compiled from known supporters of 
the present Government. Several men of marked ability have 
And Yet Better been added to the few Cabinet Ministers 

whose strength has survived a long term of 
office. The addition of Mr. 8. M. Bruce, at present 
Australian High Commissioner in England, of Mr. Bennet, 
until recently Prime Minister in Canada, and Sir Maurice 
Hankey, ever wise in council, would give great weight to the 
deliberations of the Cabinet, while the accession of Lord 
Lloyd, one of the ablest and most energetic men who has 
ever served our country, would put new life into the Imperial 
affairs he understands so well. Sir Edward Grigg, formerly 
Governor of Kenya, would inspire the War Office and ensure 
our hearing the truth about recruiting, while the name of 
Lord Nuffield would carry great weight in the country. The 
Duke of Norfolk is a new-comer. He showed his metal at 
the Coronation, where his powers were seen to be great. 
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Mr. J. H. Morgan is the first constitutional lawyer of our 
country. If he had been Attorney-General earlier he would 
have: saved Ministers from grievous miscalculations ip 
Ireland and India. Many minor offices remain to be filled 
and the NationaL REVIEW group, which has produced an 
excellent Cabinet, is at Mr. Chamberlain’s disposal for the 
rest of the Government. In these, as in those nearer to the top, 
the same critical spirit will be shown in selection. Seats 
would have to be found for Mr. Bruce, Mr. Bennet and 
Mr. Morgan. One man would have to be asked to make 
a great sacrifice to join in the Government of his 
country. This is Lord Nuffield. He would have to put his 
business into trust, as he could not both order and supply 
aeroplanes. But his patriotism would be equal to any 
sacrifice once he was convinced that his country would be 
served thereby. 


THE Dominions Office was carved out of the Colonial Office 
some years after the War. It has been a failure, for it has 
_, neither kept the Dominions within the Empire 
jos se ominions nor served them adequately. Balfour Reso- 
lutions, Statutes or Westminster, Irish Treaties 
have been the only fruits of the policy which engendered this 
unattractive hybrid, and now there comes from Australia a 
call to get rid of it. Mr. W. M. Hughes, that fine old 
Imperialist, whose presence in England during the War, and 
at Versailles during the peace, often saved the Empire from 
the blunders of lesser men, spoke in Melbourne on August 8 
and criticised the Dominions Office, which he declared was 
an obstruction to effective Empire consultation :— 

Mr. Hughes said that the Australian Government could not 
exercise an effective voice in Imperial policy unless they were fully 
informed of events while situations could still be moulded by appro- 
priate policy. There was a tendency, for which geographical circum- 
stances were partly responsible, to confine the news given to the 
Dominions to information given after the event, or when a situation 
had so developed that the only practical alternative was reluctant 
acquiescence. Perhaps this was unavoidable, but often unnecessary 


delay was caused by the circuitous channels along which the messages 
passed. 
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The Dominions Office now acted as a net in which messages were 
entangled. It acted merely as a dispatching office, superimposing on 
the admirable machinery of the Foreign Office another and a creaking 
machine which lagged superfluous on the stage. From many aspects 
the Dominions Office was a complete anachronism. At best, it merely 
registered what the self-governing Dominions did. The conditions 
warranting its creation had disappeared, leaving it as obsolete as the 
muzzle-loading rifle and the hansom cab. [Times Report.] 

The Dominions Office, designed to be a clearing house for 
certain Empire affairs, has not known how to look after 
them. It has proved a blocked and blocking channel. 
Elsewhere we make a suggestion for the better organisation 
of Empire affairs and a better distribution of work. 


Wuitt Mr. Hughes, that gallant old warrior, was trumpeting 
in Melbourne, one of his colleagues was addressing the people 
of this island in a farewell message. Mr. R. G. 
Menzies, the Attorney-General and Minister 
for Industry in the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment of Australia, has been here with Sir Earle Page negotia- 
ting about trade. We are afraid that the Australian Minister 
did not carry away much hope that Great Britain understands 
Imperial affairs, for an agreement published at the end of 
July was most depressing, for the brothers Stanley, who rule 
the Dominions Office and the Board of Trade respectively, 
appear to be unable to comprehend the Empire. What Mr. 
Menzies said therefore was general rather than particular. 
He put in a plea for better machinery, for better thinking :— 


A Wise 
Suggestion 


We should concentrate more and more on the devising, not only 
of machinery, but of a point of view which will preserve the essential 
unity of the Imperial structure as a whole. 

London remains the centre of the British world, although for all 
I know that centre may some day be in Canberra or Ottawa or Pretoria. 
London being the centre, I see nothing derogatory to the independence 
of any Dominion in the proposition that a united British Empire policy 
must depend upon two elements :— 

(1) A Government of Great Britain which recognises that on all 
large matters, particularly of international policy, it is speaking in fact 
not only for the inhabitants of these islands but for British people all over 
the world, and therefore realises that it must, so far as possible, before 
arriving at any decision, invite Dominion criticism and attach proper 
weight to Dominion views. 
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(2) Governments in each of the Dominions which realise that, ag 
members of a closely knit family of nations, they are responsible not 
only for the wise handling of their own problems and policies but also 
for an effective contribution to a wise Empire policy and real Empire 
security. 

In other words, let us all realise that the independence of each of 
us is to some extent dependent upon the independence of the others, 
Let us more and more think in terms of British unity and of how we 
can make it an effective instrument of peace and justice in the world. 
(Our italics.) 


We ask our readers to read the passage we have italicised 
and to realise that the Ministers appointed to the Dominions 
Office, and, we must add, the permanent officials of that office, 
have conspicuously failed to reach the standard required of 
them and of us. We must have better men who will create 
better traditions. They exist, as we show elsewhere. 


MURDERS continue on a large scale in Palestine, where they 
are the result of agitation which is subsidised by our unfriends 
and inefficiently dealt with by our Govern- 
ment. If the statements of the various 
mouthpieces of the belligerent groups are 
examined it will be seen that the Arab agitation is directed 
more against us than against the Jews. This was pointed 
out by Mr. James Malcolm in a letter to The Times on 
August 5 :— 

The terrorist movement, though in appearance anti-Jewish, is in 
reality mainly anti-British and organised and subsidised from outside. 
According to information I have received from English sources in 
Palestine it has recently been greatly aggravated by the clandestine 
landing of some hundreds of agents provocateurs and ‘“‘ technicians ” 
from a secret “‘ training ” base on Greek territory. In such circumstances 


gestures of British magnanimity are obviously derided and read as 
British decadence. 


The Palestine 


Sore 


Russia and Germany combine in Palestine, as elsewhere, to 
keep open a running and dangerous sore, which weakens 
Britain. Unfortunately, we have a man at the Colonial 
Office, whose only idea of dealing with such a situation is to 
appoint Commissions, Royal or otherwise. In the meantime 
people, including British soldiers, are being killed in Palestine. 
We have a competent High Commissioner there now. Might 
it not be as well to ask him to govern the country ? A policy 


lot 
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will be necessary, for, as The Times said on August 3, “ It is 
rlatively easy to put down rebellion against a definite 
policy, but almost impossible to suppress it when policy is 
indefinite . . . or non-existent.” This indefiniteness was 
made worse when, after a journey taken to Palestine 
by Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, the Colonial Secretary, the 
press was told that he would make an important pronounce- 
ment at the microphone. But all that the listening earth 
heard on August 12 was that the Palestine Commission 
would take some time to report ! 


ANoTHER unhappy place under Colonial Office rule, which is 
suffering at once from agitation on the spot, and lack of 
competence in Downing Street, is the West 
Indies. This great Colony celebrated the 
emancipation of the negro population from slavery on 
August 1, but 100 years of freedom has not brought the 
West Indians all that was hoped, for during the Free Trade 
period their principal industry, sugar, was nearly ruined, 
and during the international and conference period, which has 
prevailed in the last few years, matters have not been much 
better. One of the oldest and richest of British colonies fell 
on bad times when we abandoned our colonial system for 
Free Trade and these have not improved since the War 
by the general pooling of sugar interests. We quite under- 
stand why flabby Ministers summon conferences to pool 
interests, and why they rejoice in International Boards, 
for these unwieldy and time-wasting bodies act as screens for 
administrative ineptitude, and remove responsibility from 
individuals. But such devices, though admirable for saving 
incompetent and undecided administrators from being shown 
up, are quite incapable of useful action. It was therefore 
with the utmost gloom that the West Indies heard that 
their beautiful and once prosperous land was to be kept in 
suspense while a Royal Commission, which has not yet 
started, went out to examine into the causes of their troubles. 
These causes are plain to see. They come from poverty, 
partly due to our neglect, and from all the ills which come 
in the train of poverty. They can be cured by an under- 
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standing in England of the importance of the West Indies 
to the British Empire ; by a greatly increased preference for 
the produce they supply, produce which does not compete 
with anything we can grow, and by good Government, 
These thi.gs need brain and character here. 


THE Royal Institute of International Affairs, besides giving 
a platform to revolutionaries like Pandit Nehru in London, 
set: also organises gatherings in different parts 
content 10! the Empire, which give meat to 
mischief-makers. One such meeting is being 
held this month in Australia to discuss constitutional ques- 
tions, and a suitable number of disruptors, accompanied by 
a guileless Conservative or two, have gone to Australia to 
attend. The agenda of the Conference does not give the 
impression that a real discussion is intended. Unlike the 
meeting held in Canada in 1933, the present Conference appears 
to be muzzled as regards the startling innovations in the 
constitution of the Empire made since that date, through 
the activities of Messrs. Curtis, Hertzog, de Valera and their 
satellites. The fact that our Empire is in process of being 
dissolved, is hidden from the public under cover of a cloud of 
verbiage. The mischief has first occurred in the weak 
dominions of Southern Ireland and South Africa. Australia 
has little knowledge of either of these countries, and the 
pocket disruptionists who run Chatham House certainly 
would not have chosen to hold their meeting this year in the 
robust atmosphere of that country had they foreseen the 
exact march of events. Their plans have worked faster than 
the schedule, and their object therefore will be to camouflage 
matters so as to prevent the people of Australia from under- 
standing what has occurred. It is good to know that Colonel 
Stallard, the leader of the British Party in South Africa, is 
attending the conference. He is a determined man and a good 
constitutional lawyer, and he will, we hope, make it clear to 
the Australians that recent changes in Empire practice are 
calamitous, and that they must be countered by a 
resolute attitude in those who desire to maintain the 
Pax Britannica. 
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PaRLIAMENT in South Africa is sitting through an uneasy 
gssion. Ministers owed their British support in the recent 

elections to misrepresentations of a gross 
The Old Story kind, and they have been found out, hence 
gumbles and discomfort. The Hertzog-Pirow-Havenga 
group, republicans all, dominate the Cabinet. The Smuts- 
Stuttaford-Clarkson group are cutting no ice, for men who 
have changed their coats seldom have influence. It does not 
matter much—all Cabinets have a rump—and these Ministers, 
to whom must be added Colonel Reitz and Mr. Sturroch, 
are contented to be that rump. They will probably follow 
the nod of the determined anti-British group, while wishing 
that the men who have run away with them were less violent. 
In the meantime there have been debates on the National 
Anthem—General Hertzog has declared that they have 
none—and on the Flag, the Union Jack having been dis- 
placed. When General Smuts speaks to soldier veterans 
in South Africa, they are referred to in the Smuts press as 
“ex-Imperial Army veterans.” So the game goes on. But 
the staple of legislation this session is the further oppression 
of the natives by means of a Masters and Servants Bill, which 
is to create a new set of crimes for the wretched native. The 
Bill proposes that in the event of a breach of contract on the 
part of native labourers, they are to be punished without 
reference to the law courts. This Bill is intended to make the 
very cheap labour of the native still cheaper, and it is designed 
to implement the undertakings given to the backveldt 
farmers during the election. Mr. Madeley, Member for 
Benoni, in the course of the debate on August 5, pointed out 
that the constant creation of new crimes for natives was very 
serious. “Slavery was supposed to have been abolished, 
but it was hard to distinguish between the old outlook on 
slavery and that of some Members to-day.” The flag, which 
set the native free, having been pulled down, the old bad 
days are fast returning. 


THERE has been some correspondence lately in the press 
concerning the British debt to the U.S.A., and the following 
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letter from a well-known business man, who knows that 
country well, may interest our readers: 


“A good many years ago I was spending a few 

The American weeks in Washington, and while there I had occasion 

Debt to meet several high officials connected with the 
American Treasury. 

“Tt was on the eve of the arrival in Washington of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Mr. Stanley Baldwin, whose mission was to redeem the 
promissory British Notes for money advanced to the Allies, and to 
arrive at some equitable arrangement for the eventual payment of the 
debt. Opinions were freely given as to the terms likely to be acceptable 
to both creditor and debtor as a basis for negotiations, and to the best of 
my recollection the following were the principal points :— 

“(1) That the prices charged during the war for all commodities, 
military stores, metals, etc., etc., should be revised, and replaced 
by the average prices of ten years pre-war. 

(2) That no interest should be charged up to the date of the 
settlement. 

(3) That the amounts already paid as interest should be credited 
against the original loan. 

“(4) That only a nominal rate of interest should be charged, 
and that the repayment of the reduced loan should be spread over § 
to 100 years. 

“To the great surprise of the U.S. Treasury, the British negotiators’ 
one desire was to redeem the promissary notes, and they neither 
demurred at interest nor the other terms first put forward as bargaining 
factors by the Americans.” 


This anecdote bears the stamp of accuracy. For years our 
politicians have tried to please the Americans by every form 
of subserviance. They have not succeeded in gaining their 
goodwill because these successive acts of humility are always 
accompanied by speeches, leading articles and other propa- 
ganda, tending to coax America into our orbit. This maddens 
Americans, who do not much care for any foreigners and 
who greatly dislike Great Britain. 


For many months now the Government has been endeavour- 
ing to negotiate a Trade Treaty with the U.S.A. To that 
end pressure has been put upon British 


_ ge Dominions to forgo some of their preferences 
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made of trying to force them out of the British 
Empire sphere of influence into that of the United States. | 
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This disastrous policy is the result of the comeback of the 
free Traders. Joined with the internationalists they are 
the allies of every country unfriendly to their own, and in this 
American Treaty they have seen their chance to weaken 
Imperial ties. Deeply entrenched in all our public offices, 
they have resisted the policy of Imperial Preference since 
it was instituted. Now they have an opportunity of shelving 
i The American public has had a chance of debating the 
details of the Treaty. Here we have been kept wholly in the 
dark, save for what reaches us from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Our press, always inclined to be hypnotised by the 
U.8.A., and the prospect of that alliance which is always 
firmly refused, have not allowed us to know even the general 
terms which are to be settled for us. Instead of facts we 
have had nothing but editorial slosh about the wholly 
imaginery friendship of America, while our internationalists 
talk of the “‘ psychological and political benefits’ of giving 
British trade interests away. In the August number of a 
trade journal, T'he National Union of Manufacturers’ Journal, 
which is always well written and never devoted to narrow 
interests, this mischievous blunder is faithfully dealt with. 


THE writer we refer to examines these statements and asks 
us to think a little more seriously, than the authors appear 
to have done, on an important subject. Who 
Whose 73 7 
Sacrifice ? are the people who are to make the “ necessary 
sacrifices” so that some vague psychological 
eflect may be felt in the U.S.A. ? 


... It is clear that the people who will have to bear the loss in the first 
place will be those farmers and manufacturers of this country, and their 
workpeople, whose income will be reduced and whose employment 
will be terminated by reason of the concessions to be given to American 
interests. 

The kind of critics we have in mind would perhaps not worry much 
about the farmers and manufacturers and would probably wave them 
aside as “ vested interests,” but what are they going to do about 
the workpeople who are to be displaced by the new agreement ? Will 
they kindly tell us how many tens of thousands of workpeople they 
will be prepared to displace in order to please the Americans, and in 
what kind of scales they propose to weigh the misery and loss caused 
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by this displacement against the “ psychological and political benefits ” 
which they expect to gain from an American agreement ? 
This could not be better said, and the writer adds that while 
no one would claim that there should never be disturbance 
in trade by reason of a Treaty, all careful people would say 
that such disturbance should be made with the utmost care, 
and that— 


the persons who decide what these changes are to be should include 
men who from their training and experience are in a position to realize 
what the changes will involve to the producing industries, and that 
there should be some kind of consultation beforehand with repre- 
sentatives of those whom it is proposed to disturb and displace. 
Under our present system these conditions are not observed. The 
Board of Trade can initiate and conduct trade negotiations without 
consulting anyone, and the agreements which they make can only be 
upset by defeating the Government. 
One of the curious features about our internationalists, 
and the sentimentalists who adhere to them, is that they 
are quite indifferent to the suffering caused by their policies, 
“* Floreat America,” they cry, and they have no regard to the 
British distress which will follow on their efforts. President 
Roosevelt has known how to take advantage of the present 
weakness of British Imperial Policy. In a recent speech 
he virtually invited Canada to “ come inside.” 


Durine the last week in July a frontier clash in the Far 
East, between Russia and Japan, threatened another inter- 
national complication. The conflict was on 
the Russo-Korean-Japanese border, which has 
never been finally delimited between Russia 
and Japan, and the affair appeared the more ominous 
because by means of Vladivostok, Russia holds a pistol 
pointed at the heart of Japan. All our Socialists were 
delighted at the thought of another war. “‘ Mighty Russia” 
was going to show Japan, etc. But the Soviet rules 
were wiser than their friends here. They were not going 
to undertake a war 1,500 miles away, with only a single 
railway line to carry their armies. After a certain amount 
of desultory fighting the incident was closed on August 
10, when a truce was concluded, which came into force 
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the following day. A boundary commission is to demar- 
cate the frontier in question. There had been a fortnight’s 
fghting along a four-mile front. As regards victory, our 
aiti-Japs ask us to believe that the Russians beat the 
Japanese. The actual military situation, in the absence 
of detailed maps, is difficult to follow. Japan proposed 
the truce, but Russia has undoubtedly abated her claim 
that all Japanese troops should withdraw from the area. 
The Japanese are not afraid of Russia. They believe that 
the imprisonment and execution of officers, which is going on 
all the time, has made the Russian army impotent, and the 
recent surrender of Major-General Lyuchikov, the Soviet 
Commissariat of the Interior in the Far East to the Man- 
chukuoan frontier guards confirmed this. This officer surren- 
dered himself “into foreign and traditionally enemy hands,” 
said The Times Correspondent on August 9. ‘“‘ We have 
nothing to fear,” a high military official told this Correspon- 
dent, “‘from a nation whose leaders go over to the enemy.” 
Afterwards, General Lyuchikov issued a statement to the 
press, in which he said he had been told that he would soon 
be recalled to Moscow. ‘“‘ The recall of an official to Moscow 
means arrest and execution ...I made up my mind to 
escape.” He managed to get his wife to a European country. 
No wonder that T'he Times Tokio Correspondent states that 
“the effect of Lyuchikov’s arrest on the Japanese public has 
been tremendous.” 


Tus month we publish two articles on the sea affair, the 
most important subject that exists for people in this island, 
The Sea Affair 2° well as for the British overseas. Without 

an adequate Navy we perish, without sufficient 
merchant ships to bring our food, we starve. Since 1922, 
when the internationalists began to control our policy, 
nothing has been more injurious to us than the way in which 
our Navy and merchant services have been allowed to crumble. 
Fortunately, largely owing to the unremitting efforts of Lord 
Lloyd and the Navy League, the Country and Mr. Chamber- 
lain two years ago realised the dangers we ran. The Navy is 
being rebuilt, and every month sees some addition to our 
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strength. We take the following account of recent naval 
building from The Navy, the organ of the Navy 
League :— 


At home the Vernon Flotilla has gained M.MLS. 51, and a com. 
mander was appointed to the command of the Second M.T.B. Flotilla 
on June 21; the flotilla has also gained the minelayer Linnet, com. 
missioned on June 18, and the cable ship Lassoo, handed over on the 
29th. The First A/S Flotilla has gained the Widgeon, patrol vessel, 
commissioned on June 18, while the Fishery Patrol has gained the 
Leda, and on July 19 the new sweeper Seagull commissioned for the 
First Minesweeping Flotilla. 

The Sixth Sweeping Flotilla, a training unit, has got the other 
motor sweeper, M.M.S. 2, while the surveying service has got the 
Jason which commissioned on June 8 and began duties on July 4. 
Lastly, the tug Bandit joined the fleet target group on May 31. Two 
more boom vessels, the Barrage and Barbette, appear in the list of 
fleet auxiliaries, and the Bristol-built Barricade left that port for 
Rosyth boom depot on June 25. 


Suirs on trial include the cruisers Manchester and Liverpool, the first 
of which is due for delivery in August, the Ark Royal, to complete 
in September, the gunboat Scorpion, and the first 
Ships on Trial of the small submarines, the Undine, which com. 
missioned for trials in April and left Barrow for 
the Clyde to undergo them on July 7, as well as the destroyers Ashanti, 
Bedouin, Mashona and Sikh. Launches include the submarine Thetis 
on June 29 and the escort Auckland on the 30th. It has now been 
decided that the Auckland and Pelican shall be completed not as 
surveying vessels, but as ordinary escorts, and that, to replace them 
in this respect, two older escorts will be adapted for the purpose, to 
relieve old ships in China and New Zealand waters. 


Another boom vessel, the Barlane, was got afloat on June 27 and 
on July 12 one of the Devonport sweepers of the 1937 programme, 
the Bramble; her sister, the Britomart, follows in August. Other 
prospective launches are the surveying vessel Scott, on August 23; 
she is to complete next January and relieve the Fitzroy, and the depot 
ship Forth on the 11th. The store carrier Robert Middleton was launched 
at Grangemouth on June 29: she is a diesel-engined vessel of 1,200 
tons and, with her sister the Robert Dundas, is to relieve the old Argo 
and Nora. 


The sea affair—in so far as naval building is concerned—is 
progressing. What is less satisfactory is the condition of the 
merchant service, although the recent performance of the 
Queen Mary, when she re-captured the blue ribbon of the 
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Atlantic, shows that we still are the first shipbuilders in the 
world. 


Tuz Revenue Returns published during the first week of 
August show that the old Treasury vigilance is no longer 
at work. The huge scale of our commitments 
seems to daunt our permanent officials, whose 
duty it is to see that our vast taxes are well spent. During 
the years when Pacifist intriguers had their way, we were 
told that the so-called social services were more important 
than battleships. We forgot that without national life 
there could be no care of the poor at all. We neglected our 
defences and spent the money which should have gone to 
them on the fancies and fads of our intelligentsia, often to 
the great injury of our people. Now that we have once more 
realised that unless we are strong we shall perish, we have 
added colossal military expenditure to lavish “ social” 
services, and we have so fallen into the habit of wastefulness 
that we are facing the prospect of war with taxation that is 
hardly lower than at the peak of the Great War, when we 
were financing not only our own armaments, but also those 
of our allies. If we look at the present picture we see that 
we have so far exceeded our estimates by £37,000,000, and 
during this time that our revenue has only increased by 
£5,000,000. The cause of this immense difference between 
the estimate and the fact is due to recent acceleration of 
expenditure on defence, including A.R.P. Unfortunately, 
we have a Free Trade Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
principles forbid the easing of our burden by the genuine 
protection of industry, and whose pacifism appears to make 
him rejoice over the fact that the country is over-taxed and 
suffering while it re-arms. Sir John Simon’s “ orthodoxy ” 
would also make him look askance at a remedy which would 
help this country, and the world, i.e., the rehabilitation of 
silver. While we know that we can look for no help of this 
kind from the Treasury under its present leadership, it is 
surely not too much to ask that some effort be made to save 
money by watching the details of expenditure. The public 
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are getting restive about waste, and the Treasury would do 
well to notice this. 


ReEcENT statistics show that the agricultural industry cop. 
tinues to lose ground, both in the area cultivated and in the 
men employed. The Government has given 
subsidies to wheat and sugar beet, and pays 
half the cost of lime and slag used by farmers, 
but these measures have not enabled them to stand up to the 
burden placed upon them by doubled wages and the lack of 
adequate protection. Some understanding of why the 
Government has failed in agricultural policy may be gathered 
by reading Ministers’ utterances. These generally exhibit a 
plentiful lack of comprehension of the land and its problems, 
a noticeable instance of “how not to do it”’ having been 
shown by Mr. Ramsbotham, the Minister of Pensions, in a 
speech made at Ulverston on August 6. Following, as it did, 
soon after a rather discouraging public utterance of Mr, 
Chamberlain’s on the same subject, this speech attracted 
attention. Mr. Ramsbotham first asked a question: “ Ought 
we immediately to expand our agricultural production in the 
same way that we are expanding our armaments ? ” and then 
went on to say that the people who wanted to do this are 
“the advocates of preventive war.” A very grave mis- 
statement. In the course of his speech Mr. Ramsbotham 
also said that if this policy (of greatly expanding agricultural 
produce) were followed, “some farmers here and _ there 
would no doubt, as in the Great War, make large profits.” 
This Minister, while professing a desire to see agricultural 
improvement, strongly deprecated any “sudden forward 
policy,” and devoted himself in the bulk of his speech, as 
reported in The Times, to an attack upon the newspapers 
which urge agricultural policy on the Government. We 
can leave the Daily Mail and the Daily Express to take care of 
themselves. Their record in agricultural matters is a patriotic 
one, and they will not be diverted from this by abuse. 


Misunderstand- 
ing Farming 


Tus speech of Mr. Ramsbotham’s had one very good effect 
—it stimulated a very knowledgeable man to write of what 
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heknows. On August 16 T'he Times published a weighty letter 
on the requirements of the countryside from Mr. Christopher 

Turnor, who is one of the first agricultural 
The State of experts in England. A large land owner, a 
Agn practical farmer, with a great knowledge of 
overseas farming, he speaks with unrivalled authority. The 
agricultural problem, he says, is, in peace as in war, one 
problem, and not two. 


“ But what perturbs me is that the Government seem not to have 
realized as yet the extent to which our land is under-developed—and, 
as a corollary, the extent to which it could be developed forthwith 
if the right policy were adopted in peace time. 

“Every year our arable land becomes more and more depleted 
of humus (organic matter), without which the land cannot produce the 
crops it should. The application of chemical manures to soil short of 
humus is a makeshift and only postpones the day of reckoning. 

“ Another point that should not be overlooked is that during the 
past few years landowners’ capital in the land has been reduced by 
23 per cent., and farmers’ capital by 21 per cent. These percentages 
represent many millions sterling. This means that, through death 
duties and in other ways, our land has been robbed of vast sums. We 
condemn the farmers of the new worlds for the way in which they have 
robbed the land and brought about disastrous erosion, but we do not 
seem to realize the robbery that has been, and, alas, still is, taking place 
in this country.” 


“The Government and the nation alike are parties to this 
robbing their own henroost,” exclaimed Mr. Turnor. He 
added that he was “not ungrateful for the subsidies,” but 
they were only palliatives, and have been discounted by the 
increase in the cost of production. 


WuaT is the remedy? It is simple. We must increase 
our production, find more capital, and so arrange matters 
that the capital has a reasonable chance 
The Remedy alae 
of earning interest. Mr. Turnor says :— 


“We must ... set before ourselves the objective of a definite 
increase in home production ; how much that increase should be is a 
matter for investigation. This need not take long—most of the 
information is in official pigeon-holes—but it needs tabulating, so that 
sound data may be available on which to base a comprehensive policy. 

“We should not blind our eyes to the fact that large capital 
expenditure will be necessary, in part to replace the capital taken from 
the land, in part to effect new developments. 
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“The remarkable development of the land resources of Ttaly 
during the past 10 years has involved the wise and well-planned 
expenditure of much capital.” 

His long and interesting letter ends on the national note 
He stresses the importance of the greatest of our industries, 
agriculture, to townspeople :— 


“ 


. a flourishing agriculture is essential in the interests of 
townsmen themselves, and that there is a crying need to educate the 
urban population up to an understanding of these facts. But such 
education must be based upon sound data, which, I submit, would be 
forthcoming were the investigation made that I advocate. The 
situation then arrived at should be put before the nation from the 
national and the economic points of view, and in a manner go 
authoritative that the Press from one end of the country to the other 
would be obliged to focus attention upon it.” 

The lack of understanding of our agricultural problems js 

great in Parliament, and therefore in the Ministry, but there 

is now a desire to comprehend. It is progress. 


THERE is a wealthy society, the League of Nations Union, 
which, under cover of a Royal Charter and the names of Lord 
Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain, who are evi- 
dently too busy to know what they are 
patronising, has passed as non-party. This 
non-party pretence was destroyed on July 26, when Mr, 
A. C. Crossley, Member for Stretford, gave the House of 
Commons an account of what this Society works at. It 
should be said that until recently the speaker had been a 
member of the Executive Committee. The League of Nations 
Union, he said, is run by a society called the International 
Peace Campaign. This is frankly and openly Left Wing, 
and under this influence the League of Nations Union has 
passed resolution after resolution of a kind which removes 
all doubt as to its political aims. “I believe,” said Mr. 
Crossley, “‘ that it would be better now if the Government 
were to leave that organisation for good and all... . Itis 
known to everybody that it is a focus of opposition thought 
in every constituency.” We are glad that Mr. Crossley’s 
eyes are at last opened, and we hope that the two remaining 
Conservative members on the Executive Committee will follow 
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his example. These are Captain Victor Cazalet and Mr. 
Gerald Palmer. In an Executive Committee of forty-nine 
persons most of whom are internationalists, Socialists or 
Liberals, these two Conservatives totally fail to make any 
impression upon the policy of the League of Nations Union, 
and merely involve themselves in discredit. When we see 
that against them are ranged active internationalists like Lord 
Allen of Hurtwood, Mr. Arnold Foster, the Dean of Chichester, 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone, Mr. Noel Baker, supported by no 
fewer than eight Socialist and Liberal M.P.s, including Sir 
Archibald Sinclair and a number of professional mischief- 
makers, we cannot be surprised at the fact that in foreign 
and home policy, on re-armament, as on hours of work, 
the League of Nations Union supports the policy of those 
opposed to the Government. Further, on the twenty-four 
advisory and sub-committees Conservatives also disappear, 
for these committees appear to be in charge of such people 
as Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Noel Baker, 
Mr. Buxton, and their crowd. It is a farce to suppose that 
these people can be neutralised by harmless Conservatives 
who do not even appear to be aware of the road they are 
taking. 


A BRIEF and fiery study of M. Clemenceau by Leon Daudet 
has just appeared in Paris; it has not been translated. 
It has very interesting chapters, for Leon 
Daudet knew Clemenceau, although for years 
he bitterly opposed him. Differing on the 
most capital questions—Clemenceau was a Republican and 
a free thinker, and Leon Daudet is more Catholic than the 
Pope and wishes to restore the Monarchy—they were united 
in their profound passion for France, and the War brought 
them together. The first seven or eight chapters belong to 
the period when M. Daudet evidently got his material from 
third and fourth hand sources, and they have therefore little 
historical value, but from the moment of the outbreak of the 
War the story is both moving and fairly accurate. M. Daudet 
is not a man to spare those who were cowardly—or worse— 
in a great national crisis, and he lays the lash of his scorn 
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on the feeble politicians who so nearly brought France to the 
ground. Chapter IX is largely devoted to them, and should 
be read by all those British who still think M. Briand wag a 
statesman. Clemenceau’s whole effort—before he became 
Prime Minister he wrote an article in his paper every day, 
and was the Chairman of the Senate Army Commission— 
was to help the soldiers to win the War. He was constantly 
at the front :— 

“The contrast between the ignominy and pettiness of the political 
civilians, of which he saw all too much from his seat in the Senate, 
and the hard-bitten, but heroic, scenes at the front, produced in his 
mind an upheaval comparable to that of the road to Damascus. He 
had, through the revelation of his soul, the revelation of the soul of 
France. In this condition, in a sort of trance, he remained until the 
end of the War. ... Not for him the carapace of... .” 

Here follows a list of names. 

The great patriot’s political activities were prodigious, but 
during the whole War his real life was in the trenches. Nothing 
else mattered but making France understand what the war 
meant. ‘“‘ He sought,” says M. Daudet, “in every way to 
re-establish the sacred link between those who sacrificed 
everything, wife, family, life, on the smoking altar of their 
country,” and those who lived behind the shelter made by the 
armies. 


In 1917 things went hard with the Allied armies, and those 
who were susceptible to German influence worked overtime 
at the rear. Finally, in November, the weak 
men who had succeeded each other at the head 
of affairs, were driven out of office at the 
eleventh hour by the nation, which demanded Clemenceau. 
‘*Some mysterious current,” says M. Daudet, “had estab- 
lished itself between the old man and 34,000,000 French 
people.” The situation he confronted was bad, but he faced it 
with a plan already made and with chosen colleagues. He 
knew France would win. ‘“ All I have done,” he said to the 
writer of this note in the autumn of 1918, ‘‘is to enable 
France to fight” (Tout ce que j'ai fait c'est de permetire a 
la France de se battre). What had retarded the victory 
before Clemenceau took office as Prime Minister and Minister 
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for War was the ineptitude of his predecessors. In his first 
speech on taking office he said in the Chamber, “ No more 
treason or half-treason. War, nothing but war.... The 
country will know it is being defended.” The work was 
prodigious. War Office circulars of December, 1917, sent 
to the rear all Divisional Generals over 60, Brigadier-Generals 
over 58, and Colonels over 56, besides all those who were not, 
according to their chiefs, up to their posts. In the same 
way the prefects and sub-prefects were dealt with faithfully 
by M. Mandel. Certain Generals were dismissed, and order 
was re-established on the railways. From top to bottom 
there was a clean out, spies were arrested, even in high places, 
newspapers in German pay were overhauled ; above all, the 
so-called Pacifists were called to order. 


“You want peace,” M. Clemenceau said in the Chamber. ‘‘ So do 
I. It would be criminal to have any other idea, but it is not in bleating 
‘Peace’ that we can silence Prussian militarism. My formula is the 
same everywhere. Home politics? I make war. Foreign politics ? 
I make war. I make war all the time. I try to remain on good 
terms with our allies. Russia betrays us? I continue to fight. 
Unhappy Roumania capitulates ? I continue to fight. And I shall 
go on until the last quarter of an hour, for it is we who will have the last 
quarter of an hour!” 
That is the spirit in which M. Clemenceau took charge of his 
country at a time when success seemed remote. It is as well 
that we should remember how much of our great victory 
was due to this heroic Frenchman and the noble spirit with 
which he inspired his country. 


Tus generation has been brought up to the sound of wars 
and alarums, which are never far from the news even when 

they are not front-page items. But, in the 
Sipe high and far-off days before the War, journal- 

e ° . ° 

Silly Season ists used to have holidays in August and 

September, and newspapers filled their columns, 
with stories of giant gooseberries, two-headed calves and 
other innocent and peaceful matters. Next in favour to 
these came foolish remarks made by eminent speakers who 
had nothing particular to say. These last have not been 
removed from us, even by the war, and a superb example of 
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supreme incoherence of thought was recently quoted in the 
Daily Herald, it was rather early for the silly season, but 
none the less very enjoyable. The speaker was Lord South. 
wood and the subject was advertising and its advantages, 
which are many as we all know. But the noble orator wag go 
carried away by the thought of the value of modern inventions 
that—according to our contemporary—he actually said : 
“Who can say how many more priceless masterpieces Shakespeare 
might not have written had he known the luxury of a good fountain pen 
or the convenience of a typewriter ! 
We may rub our eyes and read the passage several times—it 
is worth the trouble. Apparently Lord Southwood thinks 
that Shakespeare’s genius resided not in his mind but in his 
fingers and the work he did was not with his brain but with 
his muscles. When he was tired and worn by the ecstacy 
of production, when he wrote such a sonnet as the one 
beginning— 
** Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. . . 


” 


it was merely lack of mechanical aids, fountain pens and type- 
writers, that prevented him from writing twenty more such 
sonnets on the same day! Such remarks as the one we have 
quoted make us understand the plentiful lack of inspiration 
which accompanies modern mass production of fountain pens 
and typewriters. These instruments of the hand only serve 
to multiply mediocrity. 


As we go to press, on August 22, General Franco’s reply to 
proposals sent him by the Non-Intervention Committee is 
published. With regard to land frontiers he 
agrees to the watch proposed, and he is willing 
to accede to the request that he should respect 
two safety ports to be established in the Red zone, provided 
that these are some distance from the war zone and are only 
used for civilian requirements. In regard to the repatriation 
of foreigners fighting in Spain, General Franco points out 
that the Committee’s plan only proposes the repatriation of 
Europeans. The Reds, however, have a number of non- 
European volunteers, and further to this they have caused 
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yolunteers from neighbouring countries to take Spanish names 
and nationality. This would make repatriation very one- 
dded if it were carried out on the Committee’s scheme of 
proportionate numbers. General Franco therefore proposes 
the withdrawal of an equal number on both sides as being 
simpler than the plan of the Committee. In regard to the 
proposed permanent Commissions in ports, to superintend 
the contraband of war, the Spanish generalissimo refuses 
this as “‘ usurping in a humiliating manner the sovereign rights 
of Spain.” He points out that what would solve the problem 
of contraband of war would be the recognition of the belliger- 
ency of both parties who “ would stop on their own behalf 
all contraband, and, without doubt, would act with a zeal 
which nothing could surpass.” Air observation by neutrals 
he objects to as “‘ incompatible with ” Spain’s military posi- 
tin. The despatch is worded with great courtesy and with 
an evident desire to remain on good terms with the Non- 
Intervention Committee, but the views of General Franco 
are none the less clear. He asks for the recognition of his 
belligerency on the grounds that he has— 

(a) The possession and full control of the largest part of 
Spain. 

(6) That in this territory a regular government is estab- 
lished. 

(c) That he has a regular army and navy, perfectly 
organised and disciplined ... A navy which is 
disciplined and in control of the territorial waters. 
Those forces operating under the old Spanish flag. 

This answer of General Franco’s has caused some disappoint- 
ment to people who have forgotten that our troubles in this 
Spanish affair largely come from our failure to recognise the 
“state of warfare” when it first occurred. 


Ix concluding his despatch General Franco repeats his pledge 
in regard to Spanish territory. Addressing the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee “in which is represented 
aed Pledge almost the whole of Europe, National Spain 
does not wish to lose this opportunity of 
making known. . . tothe world. . . that it solemnly reiterates 
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its former affirmations and that it . . . does not consent, and 
never will consent, to the slightest mortgage on its soil, or on 
its economic life, and that it will defend at all times, to the last 
handful, its territory, its protectorates, and its colonies, , ,.” 
All lovers of Spain must fervently hope that General 
Franco will be able to keep this pledge. Philip V, whose 
Nationalism was equally strong, was, however, forced to yield 
much territory at the end of an exhausting civil war in which 
foreign troops, French and German, had been employed on 
both sides. 


THE Daily Telegraph and the Daily Mail performed a public 
service on August 17 when they published photographs 
of certain eminent Austrians, who have been 
removed from their own country and in- 
prisoned at Dachau in Germany, apparently 
for the crime of having served their country while she existed, 
In comfortable England, where no man, however criminal, 
may be denied justice, we hardly realise what is going on 
elsewhere, nor the torture to which men are being subjected. 
These photographs gave us an inkling of what life in darkest 
Dachau is like. One was of Doctor Richard Schmitz, the 
Mayor of Vienna until it became Nazi. Doctor Schmitz, 
a man of great probity and ability, had been designated 
by Herr von Schuschnigg to succeed him in the event of 
his murder at Berchtesgarten last February. The two 
published photographs show him first in his mayoral robes, 


as a well covered, well groomed, well favoured man, and 
secondly at Dachau, as a collarless scarecrow in spectacles, 
unshaven—razors are not allowed—wholly tragic, haunting. 
Another terrible photograph was of Detective Spruz, who was 
Herr von Schuschnigg’s personal bodyguard, unkempt, u- 
shaven, with a beaten look, being questioned by spruce 
German officers. Yet other photographs are of Doctor Manda, 
former Commandant of the Vienna Police, and four officers of 
the Austrian army. These look unkempt and haggard. The 
prisoners are all apparently held with the view of the future 
trial of Herr Schuschnigg. Little is known of his condition, all 
that his friends know is that they have received a message 
from him to say that if he is found dead he will not have 
committed suicide. 


In Darkest 
Dachau 
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THE VISIT OF THE BRITISH SOVEREIGNS 


To THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


Lona before their arrival in the country, the intended visit 
of the Sovereigns of Great Britain had a far reaching eflect 
on public opinion in France. Frenchmen were enlightened 
and stirred both in head and heart; to use an overworked 
term, the event gave them a psychological shock. The soul 
of France was moved, even as a bell vibrates to the strokes 
of its clapper and echoes have been aroused which will not 
soon die. The ideas and feelings of the French people con- 
cerning England, her past, her present and her future have 
thereby suffered change. 

First as to the past. The fact that Frenchmen are 
ignorant of geography must not lead us to suppose that they 
are not well acquainted with history. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that a Frenchman sees the world historically and 
his horizon is bounded by time, whereas an Englishman sees 
it geographically and his horizon stretches into space. The 
outlook of the one is judicial—historical, of the other geo- 
graphical—economic. Much might be said of the widely 
different character of the two nations ; though such differences 
should only serve to unite them more closely ; a truth well 
expressed in the saying: “The English and the French are 
incomprehensible and indispensable to one another and they 
are indispensable because they are incomprehensible ; they 
are incomprehensible because they are absolutely different, 
in other words, complementary and therefore mutually 
indispensable.”’ 

To go back to geography and history ; Frenchmen know 
enough geography to be aware that Great Britain is an island 
and that this fact governs her political outlook. They are, 
however, unaware that they themselves are “ insular ”’ in the 
sense that they “‘ keep themselves to themselves.” Few 
Frenchmen travel abroad and the provincialism of Paris 
offers a strong contrast to the universalism of London, where 
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the heartbeats of our planet are perhaps more clearly heard 
than in any other part of the globe. 

As for history, most Frenchmen have within the last fey 
weeks learned for the first time—all our newspapers have 
published comprehensive articles on previous royal visits to 
France—that since 1430, when Henry VI, the husband of 
Margaret of Anjou, was crowned King of France in Notre 
Dame, royal visits were practically unknown till Queen 
Victoria came over in 1843. From the precedent thus estab- 
lished, there grew up in successive British monarchs a steady 
liking for France. In 1843 Queen Victoria’s intended journey 
met with violent opposition from her Ministers, and their 
consent was only given on her undertaking to avoid Paris 
and spend the whole time from the 2nd to the 8th of Sep- 
tember at Eu, where King Louis Philippe, to allay the 
suspicions of the British Cabinet, provided for her entertain- 
ment in simple and domestic fashion. In August, 1856, 
while on a visit to the Emperor Napoleon III, on the occasion 
of the World Exhibition in Paris, Queen Victoria succeeded 
in defying the tradition which had debarred English 
sovereigns from visiting Paris. She was received with 
frenzied acclamations. Enthusiasm rose to fever heat when 
the crowd learned—it was by far the most moving episode of 
the visit—that the Emperor Napoleon had, at the Queen’s 
express desire, conducted her Majesty to view Napoleon I's 
tomb in the Invalides. The day before she had reviewed 
100,000 troops on the Champ de Mars, but the interview 
with the great shade of the Invalides outshone all lesser 
experiences. ‘“‘ There I stood,” she wrote in her diary, “on 
the arm of Napoleon III, his nephew, before the coffin of 
England’s bitterest foe, I, the granddaughter of that King 
who had hated him most and who most vigorously opposed 
him, and this very nephew who bears his name, being my 
nearest and dearest ally! The organ of the church was 
playing ‘God Save the Queen.’’’* . . . Three years later, 
in August, 1858, Queen Victoria met Napoleon III again at 
Cherbourg, where the British and French fleets exchanged 
brotherly greetings. 

*Life of the Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin. Vol. iii, p. 337 seg. 
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Then came 1870, the surrender of Sedan and the fall of 
the Emperor. Queen Victoria showed herself as true a friend 
to him in foul weather as she had been in fair. Despite the 
protests of Mr. Gladstone, her Prime Minister, and Lord 
Granville, her Foreign Secretary, she telegraphed to the 
King of Prussia (afterwards the Emperor William) in the 
following terms: ‘‘ The Queen asks the King of Prussia as a 
fiend whether, in the interests of suffering humanity, he 
could so shape his demands as to enable the French to accept 
them... .* The reply, though civilly worded, contained an 
uncompromising refusal, inspired by Bismarck. 

In 1875, Bismarck contemplated a further war with France, 
in order to crush her beyond hope of recovery. He instructed 
his ambassador at Berlin, M. de Hohenlohe, to deliver a 
thinly veiled ultimatum to the French Foreign Minister, the 
Duc DeCazes. The latter informed both the British and 
Russian representatives in Paris of the impending danger. 
The Queen wrote to the Emperor of Russia who had arrived 
in Berlin on a State visit, begging him to exercise his influence 
in the cause of peace, and H.M. Government instructed Lord 
Oslo Russell, the British Ambassador in Berlin, to do his 
utmost in the same direction. Once more the Queen had 
helped to preserve the peace of Europe and may have saved 
France with it, as that country might well have gone under 
for good in such an unequal struggle. 

This short historical summary, illustrated in Paris by 
countless effigies of Queen Victoria, brings us to the recol- 
lection of more recent happenings and strikes the keynote 
of the sympathy shown by the British Crown to France. 
Every detail of the historical visit paid by Edward VII has 
been fully described. He arrived in Paris on May 2, 1903, 
determined to cement the Entente Cordiale ; he had planned 
the journey in order to ease the strained relations between 
the two countries caused by the Fashoda incident and the 
South African War. It was his first appearance in Paris as 
a King and also the first visit paid to Republican France by 
Monarchist England. His charm and tact conquered the 


*Letters of Queen Victoria. Second Series. Vol. II, p. 71 seq. 
tLetters of Queen Victoria. Second Series. Vol. II, p. 393 seq. 
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hearts of Frenchmen. On the day of arrival, the cortége was 
greeted at the Rond Point of the Champs Elysées with some 
shouts of ‘‘ Vivent les Boers,” but the smile and gracious 
manners of the King accomplished more than years of negotia. 
tion. The attitude of the crowd passed from correctitude, 
through cordiality, to enthusiasm. They cried: “‘ Vive le Roi!” 
and even “ Vive l’Angleterre.” In April, 1905, King Edward 
returned to Paris, three weeks after the Emperor William I] 
had landed at Tangier. Once more peace had been preserved, 

Such a bouquet of souvenirs, laid on the threshold of the 
present and the future, has helped the public to enter into 
the situation as it stands to-day in a frame of mind not 
far removed from the state of grace in which conversions and 
miracles are possible. Among all sections of opinion, anti- 
British prejudices have melted away or sunk into silence, 
Everywhere the conviction spreads that peace and civilisation 
can only be safeguarded, by an active and vigilant friendship 
between the two nations. 

Men in the mass are more attracted by the concrete than 
by the abstract. They are grown-up children who leam 
best through their eyes; without pictures they cannot 
understand the letterpress. Just as the splendid pageant of 
the Coronation proclaimed and reaffirmed the greatness and 
unity of the British Empire, so the elaborate preparations 
for the approaching visit of the King and Queen bore witness 
to the strength of the Franco-British understanding in the 
past and the necessity for its continuance. The visit itself 
speaks louder than any amplifier in spreading amongst all 
parties, and classes, into every corner of France the lessons 
it is meant to teach. The feeling of the people was so in- 
tense that when I quoted to a friend of mine Winston 
Churchill’s dictum on his last visit to Paris: ‘‘ The French 
Army plays the same part in France as does the Monarchy 
in England,” my companion replied: ‘‘ Yes, but the rdle 1 
shared by the British Monarchy itself. British Kingship is 
more powerful now and contributes more to our union than 
in the days when Henry VI of England was King of France.” 

The links that bind past, present and future together are 
strengthened by the pious memories surrounding the name 
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of George V. Not a single Frenchman exists to-day, even of 
the post-war generation, who does not know that in May, 
1914, on the eve of the world upheaval, H.M. George V, 
accompanied by Queen Mary, paid his first state visit to 
Paris. Nor, with greater reason, does any Frenchman forget 
his frequent visits to the front during the war and the share 
he took in achieving victory. Every Frenchman—certainly 
every Frenchwoman—remembers, often with tears in their 
eyes, his pilgrimage, in May, 1922, to the plateau of Lorette 
where the graves of twenty thousand French and thirty 
thousand British dead lie side by side in an everlasting 
brotherhood. There the King, our brother in arms, as the 
papers called him, attested this alliance by laying two wreaths, 
one for the British, the other for the French dead, and placed 
his hand, as in pledge or blessing, on the clasped hands of 
Foch and Haig. Nor is his pilgrimage to the cemetery of 
Verlingthum near Boulogne forgotten, at the foot of the hill 
on which stands the Memorial to the Grand Army, crowned 
by a bronze Napoleon who seems to keep guard over another 
camp of Boulogne—for no Frenchmen lie here—a camp more 
glorious than the other in that it units two nations more 
securely than the first had set them apart. A moving echo 
of Queen Victoria’s visit to the Invalides in 1855! 

The love of things English has grown, yet runs no risk 
of degenerating into Anglomania ; it is not a passing fashion 
for it is rooted in the instinct of self-preservation. It shows 
itself chiefly in the cult of memories held in common, but 
trifles reveal it also, as in every genuine friendship. The 
same newspapers which recall the high exploits of the Franco- 
British alliance publish recipes for English cakes and point 
out that the outburst of a London humourist: “In Europe 
murderers are divided into two main classes; French taxi- 
drivers and English cooks,” does not include pastrycooks. 
At the garden party given at the British Embassy, the 
horse-chestnut tree planted by Edward VII in 1903 drew 
crowds of admiring pilgrims. I heard one guest remark : 
“That tree is a far healthier symbol of peace than the olive 
tree planted at Locarno by Briand and Stresemann. 

The atmosphere is thus favourable for the growth of 
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feelings as well as of interests held in common which must 
tend to unite the destinies of the two peoples. The times are 
also propitious for an effort in self examination which may 
lead to the revision of many harsh judgments. Frenchmen 
may follow the advice they sometimes tender to London to 
exchange spectacles so as to see the others’ point of view anq 
learn to judge fairly. Gazing through foreign glasses, we 
discover that the English are not difficult to understand, 
in fact nothing is easier than to know what they think, for 
they will always tel! you very plainly ; on the other hand it 
is hard to find out what they feel, for they do not wear their 
deeper feelings on their sleeves. We also discover that 
though they may hesitate to enter into solemn undertakings 
—a standing reproach to them on France’s part—the reason 
is that they never go back on a pledge and are indeed prone 
to go one better than their word. We can compare them, 
as did André Siegfried, with the candidate for Parliament 
who said: “My opponent has promised everything and 
performed nothing; I, on the other hand, promise nothing 
and will perform everything.” 

André Maurois once gave a shrewd hint to a young 
Frenchman starting for England: “ An Englishman will say 
to you, ‘I have a little place in the country.’ When he 
invites you there, you find a palace with three hundred 
rooms.” Between 1914 and 1918, we all got to know a 
“* miserable little army ’’ which, when we reckon its prowess 
on our front and in our history, can be compared to that 
little country place. 

We also discover, or rather remember, that the “ realism” 
of English politics is not inspired by selfish motives but, in 
important matters at any rate, by high moral considerations. 
The crisis of 1914, were there no other instance in history, 


is a conclusive proof of this truth. From a country lapped | 


in peace, neither invaded nor directly threatened, where the 
man in the street could hardly be expected to grasp the 
repercussions of a continental conflict on his own fortunes, 
three million volunteers joined the fighting ranks. Whence 
sprang this wonderful movement of sacrifice, save from a 
love of justice? Yet another instance, long concealed but 
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which the Royal visit has brought to the front. French 
opinion has been irritated by England’s persistent illusions 
on the subject of “‘ poor Germany ” and her efforts to restore 
that country to prosperity, a far easier task than to change 
her mentality. Yet, when the political leaders of a France 
which has experienced invasion and paid a heavy price for 
her intimate knowledge of the German nature blindly share 
these illusions and take part in these missionary enterprises, 
how can we blame our English friends ?- Every thoughtful 
Frenchman says to himself to-day: ‘ Briand, the man who 
did more than anyone to encourage the bloody excesses of 
Pangermanism, received the Nobel Peace Prize, whereas 
Neville Chamberlain is the man who deserves it.”’ 

The visit of the King and Queen has drawn attention, 
most opportunely, to the policy of Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
and given fresh confidence to Frenchmen “ in the know,” or 
rather to Frenchmen everywhere, for the writers who attack 
him in newspapers in the pay of Moscow have nothing French 
about them. Everyone hopes that this man “ charged with 
calm as others are charged with electricity’ will ride the 
threatened storm and remain at the helm after he has steered 
the ship of State through the reefs. Numberless Frenchmen 
who used to complain that their Government failed to combat 
England’s delusions, both in her own interest and in that of 
peace, pray with all their hearts that we may follow her 
without reserve in the path she is now treading and that 
unity of diplomatic command may rest, while storm clouds 
still lower, on the shoulders of him whom they call “‘ The 
Foch of the Peace.” 

Clemenceau’s definition of England after the Norman 
Conquest as ‘‘ a French colony gone astray ’’ has been turned 
round to fit the crowds of English who crossed the Channel 
to greet the King and Queen. “ France,” say the Parisians, 
“is an English colony which, thanks to Neville Chamberlain, 
is turning out well.” 

We do not underrate the attacks levelled at Neville 
Chamberlain, nor the snares set in his path. We know that 
Moscow has ordered Barcelona to hold out at all costs and 
prolong the horrors of war until the autumn, in the hope that 
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a Labour victory in the forthcoming municipal elections wjjj 
precipitate a dissolution and bring about a change of Govem. 
ment in London. But we hope that the unanimous truy 
in the Prime Minister shown by French opinion during the 
Royal visit—the discordant voices were not French—vwill help 
to render his position unshakable. His praises are not only 
sung by the Right. Many Radical-Socialist papers, such ag 
the République and the Ere Nouvelle, spoke with unreserved 
approval of his speech at Kettering in July. 

Last not not least, this memorable journey, coupled with 
the closely synchronised policy of England and France, is of 
happy augury in two respects. In the first place, it is now 
clear that London and Paris have awakened from the dreams 
of Geneva and have broken with a system conceived by 
muddled pacifist thought and based, as has been well said, 
on the partnership of the wolf and the lamb; a system 
which can only result in collective insecurity. Secondly, it is 
a proof that France and England are giving to the world 
the example of a real and fruitful union, the coming together 
of two peace-minded, resolute peoples, an example which 
cannot but be followed elsewhere. The two nations have 
set sail in the same ship; other vessels will follow in their 
wake into calmer waters. 

France does not forget the part played by the Royal 
family in bringing about the present happy situation and 
the hope of better things in future. For nearly a hundred 
years, from the early journeys of Queen Victoria in 18438 and 
1855—on the latter occasion she was accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward VII—there has been a 
consistent display of Kingly good will, always watchful and 
ready to help, which has turned the hereditary foes of former 
days into hereditary friends who will hand on to future 
generations the treasures entrusted to them. 


SAtInt AULAIRE 


(French Ambassador in England 
1920 to 1924), 
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THE STRATEGIC GEOGRAPHY OF OCEANS 


THE PACIFIC 


Any student of the Pacific cannot but be struck anew by that 
outstanding and overwhelming factor: its size. Its size, 
not so much in the sense of the actual part of the earth 
surface covered by it—although that in itself is certainly 
impressive enough, totalling no less than 63,986,000 sq. miles, 
45 per cent. of the earth’s liquid surface and almost exactly 
equal to that of the two other oceans taken together—as in 
that of the immense distances to be overcome in crossing it, 
whether for travel, transport or war, owing to its remarkably 
compact triangular configuration. From Singapore to 
Panama right across its greatest breadth it is no less than 
10,500 miles ; from Yokohama over Hawaii to San Francisco 
approximately 5,500 miles, or, roughly, two weeks’ steaming. 
From San Francisco to Manila (7,000 miles) the air clipper 
takes 5 days, including a 24 hours’ stop at Honolulu. 

In striking contrast to the immense size of its waters is 
the remarkably small extent of those countries draining 
towards the Pacific and forming the Pacific area. On the 
whole of its eastern side the great mountain ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Cordillera constrict the ground 
opening upon the Pacific to a small strip from Cape Horn to 
the tip of Alaska, and the same is more or less true of the 
extreme south and south-west, of the Australian north coast 
and of Indo-China. It is only in the west that large, rich 
areas, crossed by great rivers, as the Yangtse, the Hoangho 
and the Amur open upon the Pacific, and that the great 
Eurasian plain finds a precarious outlet to the ice-free waters 
of the open ocean around the mountain ranges of Manchukuo 
and in the shadow of the island chains of the Japanese 
Empire. 

It is around these two actual or potential centres of man- 
power and wealth on its western rim, therefore, that the 
struggle for supremacy in the Pacific has hitherto been fought 
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and is going to be fought out in future. For, in general, the 
Pacific area cannot in any way compare in wealth with that 
of the Atlantic. The poverty of Japan in this respect, although 
frequently overstressed, is an outstanding example. Ching’s 
natural wealth, if infinitely greater, cannot compare either 
with that of the Soviet Union or that of the United States, 
while the considerable resources of the Western Rim of both 
Americas are so intimately linked up with and so Closely 
controlled by the economic structure of the Atlantic area that 
they do not enter the Pacific economy at all. 

For the most outstanding feature of the Pacific is that 
it is only just beginning to realise its unity and individuality 
as the greatest sea-centred region of the earth. Hitherto, 
despite the stepping-stones provided by the endless chains 
and swarms of islands and coral atolls, which, together with 
its size and with the smallness of its surrounding rin, form 
its outstanding geographical characteristics, its size, as well 
as the geographical, climatic and ethnological diversity of the 
various sections of its circumference, has prevented any 
unification politically, economically or even culturally. Thus, 
throughout history the various regions have either tended to 
form local self-contained civilisations, as China, Korea and 
Japan in the Far East, the Polynesian civilisation in the South 
Seas and that of the Inca in South America; or, since the 
advent of the white man, have been drawn into different and 
foreign orbits, as Siberia, the Philippines, the Dutch East 
Indies, the Australian Continent and the Pacific fringes of 


both Americas. The result has been that in no part of the | 


world to-day do so many and so fundamentally divergent 
civilisations—divergent in racial structure, as in cultural 
background, in historical tradition, political outlook and 


standard of living—confront each other over the unifying } 


medium of the sea. The superficial unity brought to the 
Pacific area through the world-wide expansion of western 
civilisation and commerce has as yet only served to bring 
these latent clashes into life and to transform it into a field 
of tension and conflict, beyond which a community of feeling 
and outlook is only just beginning to evolve. 

The same, if to a slightly lesser degree, is true of the 
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Pacific as an independent and coherent economic region. 
Until quite recently almost all its members have been 
economically either largely self-contained, or else intimately 
linked up with other non-Pacific centres. It is only since the 
World War that the development of an inter-Pacific economic 
exchange has so far progressed as to form an appreciable 
counterweight to the relations of its parts with the other 
regions. The result has been that shipping in the Pacific 
cannot as yet compare, either in amount or in density, in 
any way with that of the Atlantic or the Indian Ocean and, 
moreover, is largely restricted to the marginal areas, 
Australian and Far Eastern waters and coastwise shipping 
along the West of America, transpacific shipping linking up 
these areas across the Pacific forming but a fraction, if a 
highly valuable one, of the whole and a mere trickle 
as compared with that crossing the Indian and the 
Atlantic. 

It is these physical and historical features of the Pacific 
area that combine to place before naval strategism problems 
not only novel, but almost insoluble because of the absence 
of all those elements upon which it has hitherto been wont 
to rely and from its very nature is forced to base itself. Yet, 
while the peculiar difficulties arising out of the immense 
distances to be covered have not been ignored, the tendency 
has inevitably been to try to fit them nevertheless into 
the familiar picture, thereby completely obscuring the fact 
that it is not this element alone but the whole character 
of the Pacific as a field of naval warfare that differs so funda- 
mentally from the traditional conditions as well as from the 
presuppositions of modern naval strategy as to make a funda- 
mental re-examination of its traditional conceptions an 
imperative necessity for the Pacific. 

First among the factors which combine to produce this 
peculiar and baffling character of transpacific strategy is the 
relatively small part which the economic factor is likely to 
play in it. In the Atlantic and, in particular, in European 
waters, the density and the importance of sea-borne trade have 
at all times been such as to make the struggle for the main- 
tenance of one’s own and the interception of the enemy’s 
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communications the primary object of naval strategy, 
Military objectives such as defence against invasion, combined 
operations against the enemy’s coast line or even great “ mari. 
time wars ”’ have indeed all played their part, but on the whole 
the exhaustion of the enemy’s economic strength through the 
total suppression of his sea-borne trade has been, from the 
Anglo-Dutch Wars onwards, the weapon par excellence jn 
the hands of sea power. Moreover, this tendency for the 
predominance of the economic over the military factor in 
Atlantic naval warfare has become more and more accentuated 
as the chances of a successful attack upon the enemy’s 
territory have decreased and as the dependence of the leading 
Powers upon sea-borne supplies—no longer of tropical 
luxuries but of vital foodstuffs and raw materials—has 
increased—so much so that the idea that naval warfare in 
future would tend to concentrate exclusively upon attack 
and defence of trade pure and simple has been seriously 
advanced in recent years. 

In the Pacific, on the other hand, the amount of shipping 
to be considered is not so great, nor its importance, in general, 
so vital as to make its interception alone a sufficiently decisive 
weapon in the hands of sea-power. The examples of the 
Sino- and Russo-Japanese wars, in which military objectives 
quite predominated over the economic element, are certainly 
not conclusive ; neither, however, is, on the other hand, the 
peculiar importance which sea-borne supplies have assumed 


in the present Sino-Japanese conflict. If, however, we | 
examine the probable role of sea-borne communications in [| 


the case of conflicts between the four leading Powers in the 
Pacific—the United States, Great Britain, Russia and Japan 
—we find that, in the case of the first two, the main bulk of 


their shipping interests, with the exception of lines running | 


right across the Pacific, is immune from every danger of 
total suppression and, in addition, protected even from 
sporadic attack by cruisers and submarines by sheer distance 
from the enemy’s bases, while the suppression of Russia’s lines 
of communication would in no way constitute a vital blow to 
her position in the Far East. Nor does the case of Japan, 
undoubtedly the one that would be most severely hit by an 
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interruption of her sea-borne supplies, appear conclusive. 
Although undoubtedly deficient in many essential raw 
materials—not in foodstuffs—Japan has, through a long- 
range system of storage and through the resources of the 
territories occupied by her on the continent, so far strengthened 
her position as to be able to defy even a complete cutting off 
for a very considerable period. The suppression of her 
export trade would certainly prove a heavy blow to her 
general economic structure but one that could probably be 
temporarily adjusted at a pinch. Above all, however, such 
a complete cutting off as here envisaged is unlikely in the 
extreme. A conflict with Russia alone would embarrass 
her in the Sea of Japan but hardly anywhere else ; a conflict 
with the United States or Great Britain would close her 
communications either with the East or with the South, but 
in all probability still allow her to use those in the other 
direction. ‘Thus, nothing short of a co-operation between the 
two Anglo-Saxon sea-powers could hope to bring effective 
economic pressure to bear upon her—and even then the 
technical difficulties would be appalling. To understand 
them is to understand the other factors governing Pacific 
strategy. 

The classical form of blockade, such as those employed 
against Port Arthur and Tsingtao by the Japanese, was 
essentially the close-range investment of one or several 
individual points, in which the main forces of the enemy were 


' concentrated, from which strings of lesser craft might or 


might not stretch along the coasts to intercept the enemy’s 


' shipping, as in the Napoleonic wars or the American Civil 


War. When, in the World War, the maintenance of even 
such a relatively wide form of blockade as was practised by 


_ the Japanese before Port Arthur became impossible—owing 


to the vastly increased efficiency of torpedo craft, submarines 
and airplanes—the blockader had to give up the idea of 
watching the enemy’s fleet immediately at its points of 


_ departure altogether and to substitute for it a far looser 


control of the enemy’s position as a whole. Such a distant 
control, however, could only be instituted where the 
geographical conditions provided not only a secure base fairlv 
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removed out of the zone of aerial attack, but, above all, 
naturally commanding position permitting him to “ bottle up” 
the enemy in a restricted sea area, as was the case both in 
the North Sea and in the Adriatic. 

Of such “ naturally commanding positions,” however, the 
Pacific, despite its swarms of islands, is almost completely 
devoid ; the only conspicuous instance being the remarkable 
hold which Japan enjoys in this respect over the Russian 
Maritime Province and, to a slightly lesser degree, over North 
China down to the Straits of Formosa; a position which 
contributed so decisively in 1905 in defeating Rozdjestwensky’s 
attempt to reach Vladivostok before being intercepted by 
Togo. Neither the United States nor Great Britain, however, 
enjoy a similar geographical advantage over Japan and a 
blockade of the latter—in the sense in which that term has 
hitherto been used—could therefore not well mean anything 
but the attempt to control the whole outer line of Japan’s 
position in the North-West Pacific, a matter of anything 
between 6,000 and 8,000 miles. Such a stupendous under- 
taking, however, would transcend anything so _ far 
attempted in naval warfare—in particular, against an active 
and efficient opponent—as to be not only unachievable, but 
literally inconceivable; and the only way in which it could 
at all be envisaged would be by an economic embargo upon 
exports to Japan by the United States, Great Britain and 
the Netherland East Indies combined, concentrating their 
fighting forces at a few decisive points, against which the 
Japanese Navy would probably strike in retaliation. But 


such an action—apart from the fact that it could hardly be | 
called a “blockade” any longer—would probably prove | 
extremely leaky, in particular in the South-East Quadrant } 


of the Pacific. | 

This problem of the blockading of Japan serves admirably | 
to bring out the transformation which all familiar notions of | 
naval warfare inevitably have to undergo upon their trans- 
position from the coastal strategy of the Atlantic to the 
oceanic strategy of the Pacific. For, despite the fact that | 
naval warfare in the Atlantic from its very beginning has 
stretched across the ocean, it has been essentially coastal in 


; 


J 
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character. Fleets have, indeed, continuously passed and 
repassed the Atlantic, but only for the purpose of proceeding 
from one area of coastbound warfare to another, not with 
the intention of fighting far less of blockading each other 
across the breadth of the ocean itself. It is in the relatively 
restricted coastal areas of North-West Europe, of the 
Mediterranean, the West Indies, the east coasts of North 
America and of India that naval warfare has hitherto 
exclusively been waged, that naval battles have been fought 
and local control of the sea established and it is upon the 
relative restriction of these fields that the whole conception 
of naval warfare, as it has gradually evolved through the 
centuries, essentially rests. Applied to the infinitely vaster 
field of the Pacific, where the chains of islands provide 
stepping-stones for the conduct of campaigns almost over the 
whole breadth of the ocean, it finds itself, therefore, before 
unwonted conditions, which overthrow all its traditional 
presuppositions and threaten to make present naval strategy 
impossible. 

Nor have even the most advanced forms of covering 
space been able to confer on strategy full control over its 
field. Naval aviation has, indeed, in the Pacific been . 
developed in recent years far beyond anything reached in 
other areas, in particular with the United States Navy, and 
certainly in a field of such unique dimensions is capable of 
rendering to naval strategy most valuable services in long- 
range strategic observation. But even less than in more 
restricted areas can it attempt to supplant the basic element 
of sea power or even modify to any considerable extent the 
conditions governing its use, the air arm characteristically, 
both in Japan and in the U.S.A., remaining under the control 
of the Navy, including in Japan even shore-borne aircraft. 

If we apply now these general considerations to the four 
Powers mentioned above, it is easily to be perceived that 
the peculiar difficulties of Pacific strategy militate most 
strongly against the United States. Less so in the defensive 
aspect of their strategy for, if the main line of their defence 
running from Dutch Harbour to Hawaii and thence to Pago 
Pago is longer and further removed from its bases than any 
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other similar position, the very distance by which it keeps 
any advance from the West at bay constitutes an immense 
asset for the protection of the Pacific coast and shipping of 
the U.S.A. In addition, Hawaii itself, the centre of this 
line, is one of the strongest points on the whole strategic 
chessboard of the Pacific, thanks to its commanding position 
in the midst of the otherwise vast North-Eastern quadrant; 
since its greatest drawback, the lack in agricultural self. 
sufficiency, could be overcome by turning over in time of war 
the sugar and ananas plantations to the production of potatoes, 
rice, corn and vegetables. 

In front of this main defensive position the United States 
have, moreover, during the last years begun to build up a 
glacis by the establishment of air bases forming an advanced 
line running from the Attu in the Aléutians over Midway and 
Baker Islands for roughly 10,000 miles down to Pago Pago 
in Samoa, and constituting the outer demarcation of its 
strategic domain against the Japanese sphere beginning with 
the Marshall Islands. 

Unfortunately, owing to their well-known commitments 
in the Western Pacific, the United States are not in the happy 
position of being able to sit tight in this remarkably strong 
defensive position. By the occupation of the Philippines 
and of Guam, the latter of which would remain even if the 
commitments to the former should one day be definitely 
rescinded, Japan would be able—with a vengeance—to 
force upon the United States precisely the same situation 
which they enjoyed against Spain in 1898 ; that is, to impose 
upon them the task of crossing over into her own strategic 
sphere and turning her out of a conquest lying within striking 


ranges of her main bases. For such a course three lines } 


would seem to be open to the United States Navy. The 
one most widely discussed and in recent years thrust into 
the limelight by the establishment of the Transpacific Air 
Clipper Service would be from Hawaii via Midway and Wake 
Islands to Guam—provided the latter could be fortified 
sufficiently to withstand the Japanese attacks until relieved 
by the fleet. Even under that condition, however, the 
designation sometimes applied to it as the “key of the 
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Western Pacific’? needs further elucidation, if it is not to 
envey an entirely erroneous conception. For the key- 
character of Guam does not reside—as in the case of Hawaii 
_in any intrinsic value of position but exclusively in the 
fact that as the only possession in the hands of the United 
States between their strategic sphere on the one side and the 
Philippines on the other, it offers to the U.S.A. Navy the 
indispensable stepping-stone from the former to the latter. 
Lack of precision on this point has frequently led to 
misunderstanding the role of Guam, not as a stepping-stone 
towards the Philippines, but as the base whence the U.S.A. 
Navy might launch its offensive action against the Japanese 
Islands themselves. Such misconception is due to the other 
fundamental misapprehension, as if the only difficulty with 
which the U.S.A. Navy would have to contend in an advance 
against Japan would be the distances to be overcome before 
she would be able to establish herself within striking range 
(2,000 miles) of the centre of Japan’s position—and the real 
perplexity would not really begin there. For, as from such an 
isolated and remote base permanent and efficient pressure 
could not possibly be brought to bear upon the vital Japanese 
sea communications, the only form of offensive action left to 
the American Navy would be raids against the Japanese sea 
coast with the battle fleet and aircraft carriers. Such attacks, 
however, as the example of the German raids against the 
British East coast has shown, being neither capable of being 
pressed home nor even sustained for any length of time, would 
be incapable of achieving the fundamental aim of American 
strategy: to force the Japanese main fleet to come forth 
to battle—unless it should be willing to do so on its own 
account. If national traits, however, as revealed in military 
and naval history, can at all be taken as a guide, the Japanese 
command is likely to hazard freely its secondary forces, such 
as cruisers, submarines, even individual aircraft and seaplane 
carriers, but will be extremely unlikely to risk the mainstay 
of its position as a Great Power, its battle fleet, unless either 
forced to do so or tempted by an opportunity too good to 
be missed. The only way, however, to bring the Japanese 
main fleet to battle and, at the same time, the best way of 
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bringing pressure to bear upon her generally, would seem to 
be an attack that could be pressed home, not against her 
central islands, but against an outlying position at the same 
time sufficiently weak to allow of being overpowered anq 
sufficiently important to force Japan to undertake its recovery, 

To return, however, to the main American line of advance 
via Guam. This, even if the latter could be effectively 
fortified, would still labour under the difficulty that fo 
roughly 2,000 miles it would have to run the gauntlet of the 
Japanese forces based upon the swarms of islands which 
were handed over to Japan as a Mandate at Versailles: The 
Palao, the Caroline and the Marshall Islands. To avoid the 
dangers of such a flank attack from these natural bases for 
submarines and seaplanes the most important of which have 
been well equipped and probably fortified as well by the 
Japanese, the suggestion has been made of another line of 
advance more to the south, either mopping up these potential 
bases one after the other and thus establishing a safe line of 
advance or even by skirting them still further to the south 
and reaching to the Philippines by way of Pago Pago, Fiji 
and New Guinea. 

Both of these ways, however, do not really eliminate the 
danger from the extremely strong strategic position which 
Japan has been able to establish in these islands and, therefore, 
in recent years a third line of advance has been put forward 
along the extreme northern circumference of the Pacific. 
Here, the United States, during the last years, have greatly 
strengthened the right wing of their main defence line, not 
so much by the development of bases, but by such fundamental 
though inconspicuous actions as the exact surveying of the 
Aléutian Islands, the close study of the extremely com- 
plicated meteorology of these regions and the training of 
naval aviation to move in them as far as possible in any 
weather. These preparations would enable the U.S.A. fleet 
to advance within its own chosen ground up to Attu at the 
end of the Aléutians, whence it would be less than 700 miles 
to the important Russian position of Petropawlosk, developed 
as an airport and with the first-class anchorage of Avacha 
Bay nearby. There the U.S.A. fleet would find itself ina 
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markedly better position than at Guam, having the whole 
northern half of the Japanese homeland and empire down to 
Yokohama within striking distance and the nearest Japanese 
hase, the island of Paramushir in the Kuriles, not more than 
900 miles away. Against these weighty advantages of 
rlative security of advance and of strategic position this 
northern line presents, indeed, the severe drawbacks that 
the climate of these parts of the North-West Pacific is probably 
amongst the worst on the whole globe—the Kurile Islands, 
fog-bound up to two-thirds of the year, forming a constant 
danger even to the small Japanese craft that operate amongst 
them—and that the parts of Japan which would be within 
the strategic orbit of the American fleet are amongst the 
poorest and offering but few objectives for aerial attack or 
bombardment. Nor could any serious attack be envisaged 
against the main islands up to the Hokkaido. On the other 
hand, the southern (Japanese) half of Sakalin might provide 
a joint American-Russian operation with just the kind of 
limited territorial objective envisaged above: limited in size 
and population (not much above 300,000 inhabitants), 
capable of being effectively isolated by naval action and, 
moreover, of considerable strategical importance in connection 
with the oilfields in the northern (Russian) half. A further 
disadvantage of such a move would be that it would lead 
the American fleet away from its immediate objective, the 
safeguarding of the Philippines, and force it to recover them 
indirectly by the conquest of an equivalent, which might 
not come off. 

The Japanese position forms in almost every respect the 
counterpart of the American and draws most of its strength 
out of the difficulties of the latter. Stretching along the 
eastern coast of Asia from the point of Kamchatka to the 
point of Formosa, it controls by its geographical position the 
greater part of the Far-Eastern seaboard, while on the other 
side it faces in the north and centre the open Pacific devoid 
of any islands that might offer a foothold to an approaching 
enemy. In the South, where the long chains of coral atolls 
would offer the possibility of a gradual advance against her, 
she has by the occupation of the Mandate islands herself 
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advanced a far-flung glacis to the East and South. Behing 
this front line her main citadel around Tokyo and Yokohama 
is almost equidistant from Kamchatka, Guam and the 
Philippines, thus giving her the full advantages of central 
position in respect to the various quarters from which she 
might have to meet an attack. Thus, her strategic Position 
would appear almost without a flaw, if it were not for that 
one sharp thorn in her side constituted by the Russian 
Maritime Province with Vladivostok. This remnant of 
Russia’s former predominant position in the North Far East 
has, since 1931, suddenly been galvanised into new life and 
developed into one of the strongest armed camps in the world, 
The best forces of the Red Army have been assembled there 
and provided with the economic bases for a protracted 
resistance by the hurried development of an autonomous 
industry and the expansion of agriculture and fishing. The 
Great Siberian railway has been double-tracked and new 
lines constructed further north, the whole frontier between 
Manchukuo and Asiatic Russia fortified by concrete pillboxes, 
the so-called tochki. What, however, the Japanese fear 
above all are two special arms concentrated at Vladivostok: 
the over 2,000 modern ’planes assembled in the neighbourhood 
and the more than 60 submarines in the harbour. 

The Russian bombers are the only force of any character 
within striking distance of the Japanese isles themselves. 
All the great industrial areas and human agglomerations lie 
within their reach and if Tokyo and Yokohama are to some 
degree protected by the climatic conditions on the Japanese 
West coast and the central mountain massif of the Japanese 
alps, the industrially even more important areas of Kobe- 
Osaka and of North Kiushiu lack a similar natural protection. 
Even more than by the Russian bombers the Japanese are 
perturbed by the Russian submarines. In general, the Sea 
of Japan does not offer either many or particularly rich prizes 
to their activity. But through the western part of it there 
runs the fundamental imperial line of communication from 
the Japanese port of Tsugaru to the North-East Korean port 
of Rashin and thence by rail to the centre of Manchukuo, 
Harbin, reducing the distance from Central Japan by some- 
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thing over two days. It is this line of communications— 
which the strategic hill of Chang Kuo Feng, recently so much 
in the news, overlooks and commands at its most critical 
point just north of Rashin—that would form the foremost 
objective of the Russian forces on land and at sea in the case 
of a war and which the Japanese might find very difficult to 
maintain—at least in the beginning. 

Beyond that, the Russian submarines could probably try 
with considerable chances of success to pass southwards 
through the straits of Tsushima and to attack the Japanese 
communications in the Yellow Sea. Their greatest weakness 
would seem to be the lack of any serious support by surface 
craft to prevent the Japanese from keeping a sharp watch 
upon Vladivostok or to attack the Japanese convoys within 
the Sea of Japan. 

On the other hand, their unchallenged superiority on the 
surface would enable the Japanese to try to deal with the 
whole Vladivostok menace once and for all by taking it in 
the rear through a combined attack upon the Russian coast 
line to the north of it: a move which could well be combined 
with an attack upon the Russian half of Saghalin, which is 
likely to be one of the first and fiercest objects of such a 
struggle. 

To the South of her central position, on the other hand, 
Japan has, during the recent conflict with China, expanded 
her activities into regions hitherto beyond her sphere. By 
occupying the Pratas shoals half-way between Manila and 
the mouth of the Pearl River, as well as a number of 
strategically important islands and peninsulas in the latter, 
she has penetrated right into the British strategic field between 
Singapore, Hongkong and North Borneo. But in doing so 
her anxiety to avoid any unnecessary friction and to restrict 
her actions to what she herself deemed absolutely indis- 
pensable for the achievement of her objectives has been very 
much in evidence from the beginning. 

On the other hand, even with the completion of Singapore, 
Great Britain’s position in the South and South-West Pacific 
will be essentially defensive. In contrast to the United 
States, capable of concentrating all their naval strength as 
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well as their attention practically upon the Pacitic alone, she 
will always suffer under the necessity of having to devote a 
considerable part of her forces to the safeguarding of her 
other interests throughout the Seven Seas and, in particular, 
in her home waters. Normally, therefore, she will be capable 
of sparing only a fraction of her battle fleet strength for a 
permanent Far Eastern Squadron at Singapore, and would 
need a particularly favourable political situation elsewhere 
to be able to concentrate even the greater part of her naval 
strength in those waters. Yet her position for effective 
offensive action against Japan is hardly better and, through 
the far greater limitation in her line of advance and sub- 
sequently in the possibility of effecting a distraction, even 
less favourable, than that of the U.S.A. Navy. Defensively, 
on the other hand, with the completion of Singapore, the 
rearmament of Hongkong and the establishment of a number 
of air bases on the north coasts of Borneo, she enjoys a very 
favourable position in the critical South Chinese waters, 
which the not inconsiderable assistance she would probably 
receive in addition both from France and the Netherland East 
Indies in her capacity as the leader of the European Colonial 
Powers in that area would serve to strengthen still further, 
and which should be strong enough to afford even Australia 
and New Zealand cover against anything but limited raids. 

The situation would naturally change completely in the 
event of an unlikely co-operation between the two Anglo- 
Saxon navies in a war against Japan, but the attitude of 
the U.S.A. renders this so improbable as to be not worth 
serious discussion. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. AMERY in his admirable book The Forward View gives 
expression to the conviction that to believe that any real 
guidance can come to Europe from a League in which a 
leading part is played by Chinese and Guatemalans is to 
betray a naive and mechanical view of the infinitely complex 
historical and psychological structure of the European 
problem. Men work in the conditions life offers. They can 
do no other. Insincerity has inevitably governed Geneva. 
To consort perpetually with committee-minded intellectuals, 
to pass ineffective (and sometimes malignant) resolutions in 
the company of Litvinoff (alias Finkelstein) in an atmosphere 
of lakeside hotel-room intrigue would weary a Roman. Send 
a giant to Geneva with the spirit of a Cecil Rhodes and the 
decisiveness of a Clive, he would be constrained to do the 
bidding of dwarfs. Mr. Amery is right when he asserts 
that only the emergence of a new idea, a new European 
patriotism which can draw life and inspiration from the 
glories and tragedies of Europe’s past, and from the hopes of 
a new future, can really bring to our sorely vexed neighbour 
continent a true and abiding peace. 

To those of us who listened to the almost innumerable 
debates on Foreign Affairs last session in the House of 
Commons, the dry rot of hatred which characterised the 
attitude of the Socialist Party towards many foreign countries 
and foreign Governments lay like a stone on the spirit. It is 
clear that the existence of a Socialist Government in office 
to-day would bring incalculable violence to all Europe. A 
great exertion of will was required for European appease- 
ment. Mr. Chamberlain has made it. In spite of this the 
sombre and insistent hatred which the Socialist Party display 
in Parliament towards certain countries and their rulers 
knows no relaxation, and had they the power to-day their 
policy and their spirit would affect like a pestilence the whole 
of Europe. Surely a wiser approach would be to recognise 
that each Nation has something to contribute to the Euro- 
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pean concert and that, though their aims and ideals may 
differ, the ideal of being not only a good nationalist but also 
a good European is a worthy one. 

The sustained effort of the Prime Minister to secure 
pacification in Europe can only be undermined if in the eyes 
of continental peoples our own fail to support him. On more 
than one occasion foolish Socialist questions have impaired a 
delicate situation and created fresh difficulties, and weeks of 
patient diplomatic negotiation and endeavour have beep 
required to undo damage caused by indiscreet or ill-judged 
comment. Certain it is that no purpose is served or object 
attained by such behaviour. Nothing is easier than s0 to 
conduct ourselves that the Press of authoritarian States can 
show that democracies even when faced with an emergency 
cannot sink their internal dissensions, but can only reveal 
infirmity of purpose and paralysis of the national will. 

Reactions are of greater significance than actions. No- 
thing is more important in foreign affairs than to consider 
the effect of what is done upon others. The Germans by 
planting the swastika upon the uttermost limit of the Brenner 
Pass did not stop to consider the effect upon Italian public 
opinion. It was momentous. The sinking of the Lusitania 
was not intended to persuade the Americans to join the Allied 
Powers. We may therefore question whether we ourselves 
sufficiently consider how other people look at us. The 
gravity of the continental situation has forced. us to increase 
our armaments at the expense of a financial burden which 
must affect us all. The object of these arms is to contrive 
to secure two things: the maintenance of peace and that our 
counsels will carry weight in Europe. Much depends upon 
how Central Europe regard us. Do we ever sufficiently 
reflect upon this ? 

We in Great Britain know the value of the command of 
the seas. The Athenians knew it; the Romans suffered if 
ever they temporarily overlooked it. Ultimately and for 
thirty centuries it has proved to constitute the determining 
factor; but in Central Europe men are far from the sea. 
They have been brought up on a different theory. To them 
life is a matter of long hours and low wages, and a soil which 
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requires great labour but gives little in return. All around 
them are land frontiers with alien bayonets at their doorstep. 
To them life means individual conscription, individual 
sacrifice. ‘To them ultimate power rests with the troops, the 
marching divisions. They are required by their several 
governments to give in service to their countries months and 
years, to learn discipline, to learn how to handle rifles, 
machine guns, the whole hideous outfit of modern scientific 
war, not merely competently, not just efficiently, but as 
effectively as they use their own hands. 

Our standards of living in England, our mental outlook 
renders it almost inevitable that we should be misunderstood 
in Central Europe. Consider the effect, for instance, upon 
the minds of people who live there when their commercial 
travellers who had visited this country on business returned 
home and were asked what English people, what men and 
women in Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Bradford, 
thought of the German invasion of Austria, of the chances of 
Hungarian survival, of the rights and wrongs in race-torn 
Czechoslovakia. It may well be imagined that these com- 
mercial travellers replied that the English “‘ were thinking of 
who was going to win the 3.30.” Naturally our people were 
thinking in those terms; we are not accustomed to live in 
the atmosphere of Central Europe. 

Consider again the effect of recent headlines in our Press 
which stated that this country had obtained 148 more recruits 
during a particular week compared with a similar period last 
year. Why, every Central European must know that 
Bulgaria and Bolivia could obtain 148 men within an hour 
ifthey wanted them, and yet Great Britain is found apparently 
to be boasting of the fact that as many as 148 more men 
have joined the Colours. I believe we should dwell on these 
thoughts because it is such reflections as these which may 
largely determine the preservation of peace in the world. 
Central Europe knows that we are spending great sums on 
acquiring arms and equipment. Have we the men to use 
them, they ask; and what is more, have we the men who 
know how to use them? The Communists of Barcelona and 
Valencia, they believe, have had arms and enough from 
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Russia and at least two other Powers. It is not lack of arms 
or equipment which is responsible for the ‘“ Republican ” 
failure in Spain; it was the lack of knowledge how to use 
them. This is what men are thinking in Central Europe, 
and it is essential to reflect whether re-armament by itself js 
likely to prove sufficient to maintain the peace. 

Many people take the view that nothing short of conscrip. 
tion can save us. They point to the fact that, ourselves 
apart, Luxemburg and Monaco are the only countries jn 
Europe who believe themselves powerful enough to survive 
without conscription. They assert that better company is 
possible. What is required, however, is not conscription to 
force men to the Colours but the very opposite, a system of 
classified national service whereby men, and for that matter 
women, might be required to stay where they are in order 
to fulfil essential services. I share the view of those who 
believe that few actions would have as great an effect upon 
Europe as the institution of a system of national service in 
England. I believe that national service by itself would 
dispel the mistaken illusions which are rife in Central Europe 
about us, would dispel the belief that our people are s0 
pacifist that they would do anything for the sake of main- 
taining peace, would surrender anything, would pay through 
the nose so long as they did not have to fight. I believe it 
would be to the immense advantage of the nation if we in 
this country were classified so that each could contribute the 
best of which he was capable. Can anything more grotesque 
be imagined than a situation whereby in the event of war 
skilled workers in our armament factories and skilled agri- 
cultural labourers attempted to volunteer for service in the 
Army ? Classification of the nation would enable Government 


to inform those whom they saw fit to inform that they would be | 


required either as skilled men to continue working in the 
armament factories or, as skilled labourers, to stay in the 
fields. Time would be saved, mistakes avoided, confusion 
evaded in the event of war if this were done. But the fact 
that a form of national service such as this had been instituted 
in Great Britain would be flashed across the telegraph wires 
of Europe and render us more formidable in the eyes of the 
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(Continent than the mere accumulation of arms and equip- 
ment could possibly do. 

A fresh start is required. The failure of the League has 
freed us at last from the trammels which have warped the 
judgment of our people. The atmosphere has changed. 
Men are prepared to admit that Collective Security is not in 
itself a policy but the result of identical policies undertaken 
by many Powers. If some (or as to-day the majority) of 
the world’s seven great Powers reject such policies the whole 
“system” collapses. If talk of “ collective security ”’ per- 
sists Geneva becomes not merely a sham but a menace in 
that reliance may be placed upon an empty illusion with 
disastrous results. It follows that the limitations and the 
fallacies of the League have become apparent to all. An 
overwhelming majority of our fellow-countrymen admit what 
Lord Stonehaven recently pointed out that no justification 
whatever existed for attributing almost divine inspiration and 
origin to a particular part of a treaty (the Treaty of Versailles) 
which by common consent is singularly rich in foolish 
provisions. 

Nevertheless, the supporters of the League “ Ideal” 
assume unto themselves an air of possessing a higher sense of 
morality than those who refuse to believe that a guttering 
candle stuck in a turnip constitutes the dawn of a new and 
superior civilisation. Sir Archibald Sinclair, the Opposition 
Liberal Leader, speaking in the House of Commons on 
July 26, said that “if with only a few sentences I must 
trouble the consciences of honourable Members by referring 
to Abyssinia.” What of his own conscience? The British 
Foreign Secretary, at that time Sir Samuel Hoare, placed 
before Parliament in the form of a personal explanation an 
account of the events which led to his resignation. He 
described how in an atmosphere of threatened war a stage 
was reached at which, Australia and New Zealand apart, no 
single nation was prepared to become involved in a military 
conflict with Italy for the sake of Abyssinia. Not a single 
nation had even taken precautionary military measures, faced 
though they were by the gravest consequences of their 
common act, the application of economic sanctions. Sir 
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Samuel Hoare was explicit. No nation had moved or was 
prepared to move a man, a ship, or a gun. It was under 
these circumstances that he contrived to secure a con. 
promise, now known as the Hoare-Laval pact. The matter 
and the manner of its publication led to hostile criticigy, 
Letters of protest appeared in The Times. The League of 
Nations Union blew the big trombone. The Liberal Opposi- 
tion, vocal at all times, screeched their unrepresentative dis. 
approval. The noise increased. Some fifty Conservative 
Members, myself included, tabled a resolution of support of 
Sir Samuel Hoare. The action proved inadequate and passed 
unheeded, indeed unnoticed in the tumult. Mr. Baldwin 
wobbled. Sir Samuel Hoare resigned. The Pact was dead, 
The problem remained. Amharic Abyssinia, which the pact 
would have saved for the Emperor, was lost to him for 
ever. His ruin was complete. Outraged “ morality” was 
appeased. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair did not approve of the Pact. He 
rejected it. To-day he speaks of “‘ troubling the consciences ” 
of honourable Members. What of his own conscience? 
Did it never occur to him that the day upon which the 
members of the League decided once and for all not to support 
the cause of Haile Selassie with their combined armed 
strength, they were one and all under a moral obligation 
to secure a compromise and one which comprised the 
most favourable terms obtainable for him. The League 
had encouraged him. The League had bolstered him up. 
The League had led him on. And then the League let him 
down. The obligation to save something from the wreck was 
manifest. The Hoare-Laval Pact would have secured Amharic 
Abyssinia. Haile Selassie could not have hoped for more. 
To listen to the Liberal Party to-day the realisation is forced 


upon one that the repudiation of a moral obligation consti- | 


tutes in their eyes a logical reason for the assumption of the 
possession of a moral sense superior not only to that of others 
but to that of those Conservatives who strove to fulfil a 
responsibility which they recognised as binding and just. 
By rejecting collective security as imposed by an ineffective 
League of Nations, we reject neither idealism nor the con- 
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eption of international morality ; the ideal, not idealism, 
has been wrong. The object to be attained is international 
amity not international enmity, the spirit to foster is to 
teach those who will listen that the way to become a good 
European is to be honest enough to recognise that in public 
affairs no man can serve the interests of others by disregarding 
his own national interests. 


PATRICK DONNER. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 


“ee 


. . . the departure from Britain’s traditional strategy which the 
last War had witnessed . . . had come in retrospect to question its 
necessity as well as its wisdom. . . . When account is taken of the 
power of modern defence, the limited length of the Franco-German 
frontier in relation to the size of the French Army, and the strength of 
the fortifications there, it is not easy to imagine that any assault 
upon it could have much chance of success.”—The Times, June 11. 
Article, ‘“‘ The Field Force Question.” 

“. . In any case the power of defence is such that the rapidity of 
movement which characterized the German advance in 1914 can never 
again be repeated—particularly as the land area of Western Euro 
is much too small for the vast mechanized armies which will take the 
field. In that theatre, large-scale schemes of strategy are now tactically 
impossible, and even the smallest States can, for a time, hope to hold 
their own.” —The Times. June 23. Letter from Mr. Robert Cary, MP. 


As war experience recedes into the background, an army 
tends rapidly to become academic instead of practical in its 
outlook. A war is fought. By the time it is over everybody 
is sick of it. The first exuberance of victory gives place toa 
sobering-down business of licking one’s wounds, counting 
the cost, and wondering whether the game was truly worth 
the candle. This is an atmosphere unfavourable to pro. 
fessional writing. The only people who do write are (i) the 
discredited general, anxious to broadcast his version of the 
events which have led to dismissal ; (ii) the learned wiseacre, 
prepared to explain that if only we had done this, that, or 
t’other—it varies with his fad—victory would have been 
won in the twinkling of an eye, and at a fraction of the cost; 
(iii) the politician, eager to throw the blame of his own 
mistakes on to other people’s shoulders. 

This process of distortion begins almost as soon as the 
guns have ceased firing, and the more true war-impressions 
fade out of memory the more this distortion grows. Dickens, 
in one of his books, says something about one’s first instinctive 
summing-up of a man’s character being usually the right one. 
It becomes blurred subsequently ; one thinks one has made 
a mistake. And then something comes along to show that 
one has been right after all. The same thing might be 
said as to the first rough public impression of any historical 
happening. It is usually the right one, and then it gets 
blurred by a process of propaganda and special pleading. 
Whilst the War was on, the public rightly saw in Kitchener's 
decision to raise the New Armies something inspiring and 
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worthy of whole-hearted support; they rightly saw in 
inadequate preparation the main cause of military disasters ; 
attributed the credit of the Marne victory to Joffre, and the 
chief responsibility for the muddle made at the Dardanelles to 
Mr. Winston Churchill. It was after the War, and not whilst 
it was in progress, that these first instinctive popular judg- 
ments became blurred by propaganda in favour of particular 
persons and policies. 

The more an army loses its grip upon practical realities, 
the more there will develop the atmosphere of ‘“ schools,” 
“cults,” “ slogans,” poisonous things invented by doctrinaires 
for the bedevilment of fools. And although there will always 
be a minority of thoughtful and experienced officers capable 
of seeing through such doctrines, their power to act as a correc- 
tive depends upon their power to influence public opinion. 
Ina country such as our own, where the public, in peace, takes 
next to no interest in military problems, the evolution of the 
military doctrinaire, mounted upon his pet hobby-horse, may 
become the gravest possible source of public peril. 

The quotations heading this article are an unhappy illus- 
tration of the divided counsels, and confused policies, vitiating 
our military preparations to-day, and only too well calculated 
to issue in an overwhelming national disaster. Consider the 
opening passage, “‘ the departure from Britain’s traditional 
strategy ” in the last War; the question as to “its necessity 
and wisdom.” I will pass the strange inconsistency of a 
writer who in the one breath begs and prays to us to be 
“scientific,” and in the next exhorts us to be ‘“‘ traditional.” 
Traditional is the very reverse of “ scientific.” But who 
that went through those days will forget the tumultuous 
joy with which the French welcomed our troops, or question 
the inspiring effect of the landing of the B.E.F. upon the 
morale of the French Army ? The Marne was in any case 
touch and go. The presence of the B.E.F., small in numbers, 
but made up of highly-trained Regular troops, was the 
narrow margin which swayed the issue in favour of the Allies. 
In the desperate fighting of the First Ypres it was the same 
thing, we had seven divisions, and with these seven divisions, as 
at the Marne, it was touch and go, the French Army, itself 
fully engaged, could never have filled up the gap had the 
B.E.F. not been there, the Germans would have made a clean 
drive through, first to the Channel Ports, and then to roll 
up the French left. 

Kitchener has been violently criticized for not having 
sent the first New Army troops to the Dardanelles instead 
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of to Sir John French’s Army. But it was a fortunate thin, 
for this country that he was strong enough to resist the 
pressure brought to bear upon him. For, in April, 1915 
there occurred the Second Ypres, the German gas attack 
which actually broke our lines. But for Kitchener’s refyga} 
to comply with Mr. Churchill’s urgings, there would have been 
no troops available to stop the gap, it is doubtful whether we 
should have taken Constantinople, but it is quite sure that 
we should have lost the Channel Ports. 

It is hardly necessary to say that it was the expansion 
of our forces in France which was the turning point of the 
Verdun crisis of 1916. Thanks to the fashion in which our 
troops took over sectors of the French line, France was in a 
position to concentrate practically the whole of her Army to 
meet the German thrust ; even so, in the words of a competent 
critic, ‘“‘ Verdun came within a narrow verge of knocking out 
France for good and all.” What would have happened 
had there been no British armies there ? And what would 
have happened in 1918, after Russia had been knocked out, 
and before America was ready? In such case, the 1918 
campaign would have been a walk-over for Ludendorff. 


Well, here you have five major crises in each of which 
defeat to the whole allied cause was only averted by a narrow 
margin, and this margin was only due to Kitchener’s refusal 
to be bound by traditional methods; his insistence upon 
casting traditional methods to the winds. Of course he was 
right. You can do everything with traditions except live 
upon them. 


Mr. Robert Cary’s thoughtful and interesting letter to 
The Times of June 23 is at once a welcome sign that civilians 
are at last beginning to realise the fallacies of the doctrines 
at one time popularized as “ scientific military criticism,” 
and a danger signal as to the effect which a long process of 
propaganda and special pleading has had, even upon men 
highly educated, and possessed of genuine public spirit. 
The talk as to the “small mechanized armies ”’ which are 
to be a cheap substitute for ‘“‘ conscript horde-armies,” has 
been discounted. It has changed to ‘“‘ vast mechanized 
armies,” instead. There is no longer quite so much said 
as to the totalitarian air attack, which is to end a future 
war ata blow. But there is still a most unfortunate tendency 
to accept as proven facts statements which are mere asser- 
tions, unsupported by any evidence worthy of the name. 
On the contrary, all the evidence available points in the very 
opposite direction. 
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Take the assertion as to “ the land area of Western Europe 
_,. too small for the vast mechanized armies which will 
take the field.” Now this talk of “ armies too vast for the 
theatre of war” began not while the War was on, but after 
it was over, among a small but very noisy group of military 
“intellectuals,” with nobody among them possessed of much 
genuine practical experience of command in the field, and as 
dogmatically narrow-minded, and out of touch with realities, 
as the “ intellectuals ” in other walks of life. These people 
were carried away by their enthusiasm for the tank, and 
they pictured the wars of the future as a matter of “land 
navies.” But they knew so little as to the naval side of their 
problem that they imagined that mechanization, in its naval 
aspects, had reduced the size of fleets. 

“Once a maritime nation could build scores and hundreds of 
galleys; to-day many seafaring Powers cannot afford half a dozen 
capital ships; even in the Great War we only possessed between 
twenty and thirty.” 


—a statement which has in it a touch of the comic. Thus 
there was developed the cult of the small mechanized army 
substituting “‘ conscript horde armies’; the talk of “‘ armies 
too vast for the theatre of war,” was part of the propaganda 
put forward by these people. 

It was a doctrine which became international ; anything 
becomes international if it’s shouted loudly enough, and 
in chorus. Von Seeckt, the organiser of the German Reichs- 
wehr, supported it in his speeches; even the sober and 
thoughtful Army Quarterly declared in a leading article that 
“the indecisive nature of the campaign of 1914 in France 
must be attributed largely to the fact that the armies used 
were too large for the theatre of operations.” 


This doctrine is absolutely opposed to the real facts. Let 
any officer take the trouble to plot the positions of our own 
troops, and those of the enemy, say, on September 6, 1914, 
ag given in our own Official History, and to work out the 
elements of space and time involved. He will discover that 
had the Germans possessed an additional twelve army corps 
upon their right wing, there would have been ample space 
available in which to deploy these. Had we possessed twelve 
additional army corps on our left, we could have deployed 
these too, and without difficulty—i.e., the Marne would have 
been either a second and greater Sedan, or another Jena, 
whichever side had been able to throw these fresh troops into 
the crisis of the fighting. Thus, so far from the stalemate 
having been due to armies which were too large, it was due to 
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the very reverse of this; it was because neither army wag 
large enough to have a decisive superiority over its enemy! 
Consider, in this connection, the campaign of 1918. At the 
Marne we had some 78 divisions, the Germans some 79. 
in autumn, 1918, we, and our allies, had upwards of 200 
divisions. If 78 divisions constituted, in 1914, a force “too 
large’ to gain decisive victory, how explain the fact that in 
1918, 200 divisions, operating over almost the same theatre, 
were capable of winning an overwhelming and decisive 
victory ? 

Can anybody quote any instance from real war in which 
any commander has turned round to his Government and 
said, ““I cannot beat the enemy because my army is too 
large’? * Isn’t the burden of complaint always the exact 
opposite ? Think of Lloyd George’s frantic appeal to Pregj- 
dent Wilson in 1918 to send American troops, “ on the largest 
possible scale whether formed in divisions or in the smallest 
formations, or even as drafts to British units.’ If the soldiers 
were such fools that they couldn’t realise that they were 
being beaten because their armies were too large, surely 
Mr. Lloyd George, who was a civilian, and admittedly a man 
of genius, ought to have had more sense ? 

We now come to the assertion that “‘ the power of defence 
is such that the rapidity of movement which characterized 
the German advance in 1914 can never again be repeated... 
even the smallest States can hope, for a time, to hold their own.” 

There is undoubtedly high military authority in support 
of this view; in fact, we are up against that most awe- 
inspiring thing, the military doctrine ‘supported by a 
consensus of professional opinion.” Unfortunately, in past 
wars, the “‘ consensus of professional opinion”’ has always 
been wrong. It is far more likely to be wrong than right 
in the wars of to-morrow. 

The crux of the whole thing is in the power of fortified 
lines to resist attack ; the common sense of the whole thing 
is that although it is possible to build a fortified line reasonably 
secure against the weapons of to-day, nobody can build any 


line which will be secure against the weapons of to-morrow. | 


Moreover, when it becomes a matter of imperative national 
need to find some way of piercing a fortified line, there is 


* I can only think of one instance of a commander choosing deliberately 
to work with a small force when he could have had a bigger one, Lord { 
Exmouth, at the bombardment of Algiers, 1816. This was after a personal 
reconnaissance, and was due to technical considerations as to the difficulties 
of bringing sailing battleships into a harbour under sail, and under fire, and 
the danger of ship colliding with ship. A smaller force was thus preferable. 
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pound to result a duel between means and methods of attack 
and corresponding measures of defence, similar to the long 
drawn-out duel between guns and armour at sea, and it is 
not encouraging to find, at the very outset of our problem, 
that naval experience by no means supports the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Cary, and many others, but that, on the 
contrary, it points in an entirely opposite direction. 

The weight you can pile on to any area of ground in the 
way of steel, concrete, etc., is no more unlimited than that 
ghich you can crowd on toa ship. If you overburden a ship 
yith armour she sinks ; if you overburden an area of ground 
with analogous means of protection, the earth-crust is broken 
through, your fortifications crack and sink into the ground. 
The naval designer’s primary job is to build a thing which 
vill float, and the military engineer, in planning his fortifica- 
tion, must carefully estimate the weights needed, and he 
must produce a platform which will take these weights, 
distribute them, and ensure that the whole thing floats. 

Fortification on land is the equivalent of armour at sea. 
A purely passive system is as worthless as a battleship minus 
guns. Any enemy could overrun it. You must have your 
guns, machine-guns, A.A. guns, all the rest of the para- 
phernalia. Your guns may be in sunken pits, concreted 
round, with massively armoured roofs, magazines convenient 
to hand, stores of food, water, etc. But there must be some 
openings through which these guns can fire, pretty wide 
openings, too, to allow for angles of training, and however 
successfully you camouflage, these guns cannot fire without 
betraying, in the long run, their own whereabouts to an 
enemy. The same thing applies to “ pill-boxes.” They may 
be linked by subterranean passages, have reserve stores of 
food, water, ammunition available in deep dug-outs, be 
protected by mined areas against tanks. But they must 
have a field of fire for their guns. Here, then, are points 
which the gunner can select for attack. Suppose this attack 
to take the form of a steady systematic searching of every 
square foot of the sector chosen, by a perfect deluge of shells ? 
| Apart from the direct smashing effect of these shells upon 
armoured and concreted gun emplacements, they’re going 
to seep into the defence in exactly the same fashion as the 
torrential downpour of an Indian rainy season seeps into 
an ordinary mackintosh. The shells will find their way into 
every Opening, every aperture left for firing our own guns, 
they will find out, and rend destructively, every weak spot. 

_ The problem resolves itself into this: Can you conceive 
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conditions in which a modern State can first accumulate the 
necessary artillery superiority to smash through a line of 
permanent fortifications, and then push forward mobile forms. 
tions to exploit the gap made, with such speed, and upon 
such a scale, as to complete the ruin of the enemy before he 
has had time to establish new defensive positions, or to 
mobilize latent resources ? In considering this problem, I gg 
that the military world is far too prone to draw “ lessons” from 
Spain and China, and to fly irrationally from one extreme to 
the other. 

It is to take a very superficial view of this problem to gee 
it purely in terms of particular weapons, or the “‘ narrowness,” 
or otherwise, of particular theatres. One must consider it in 
terms of the personalities controlling national policies, of the 
resources available to these personalities, and of the elements 
of “ drive”’ put forward. Provided there is “ drive ” enough, 
and resources enough, weapons will be improved, or invented, 
every military problem can be solved. 

In present-day Germany you have a_ population of 
77,000,000, controlled by the most efficient military dictator. 
ship the world has ever seen, and this dictatorship with a far 
greater command over national resources than is possessed 
by any other State in Europe. At the top of the tree isa 
ruthless man of dynamic energy, who has shown as much 
patience as foresight and force in forging the mighty military 
mechanism which exists to-day. As opposed to this, where 
do we stand ? 

The combined population of Britain and France available 
to take the first shock of battle does not exceed 80,000,000. 
Even if we were to introduce conscription, the best we could 
hope for, in the opening stages, would be equality; ther 
would be no chance of establishing that overwhelming and 
decisive superiority which alone can make wars “short, 
sharp and decisive.” But if a war is started with only half 
our combined populations, the French half trained to arms, 
we shall set a premium upon defeat. It means that France 
will be left to take the full force of the terrific Germa 
onslaught single-handed. 

If there is one thing certain, it is that the course of a future 
war in Europe will be as baffling and upsetting to the plan 
and calculations of the peace-time ‘‘ consensus of profession 
opinion ” as was the case in 1914. In that war the Gener 
Staffs, reasoning from 1870 analogies, and supported by mis 
leading deductions from Russia and Japan, and the Balkans 
pictured a war of rapid movement, in which the decision 
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ould be reached in two or three months. It will be remem- 
pered that only Lord Kitchener saw clearly in this matter. 
Nowadays, the General Staffs in England and in France, 
reasoning from 1914-18 analogies, and misleading deductions 
from Spain and China, are preparing for a long drawn-out war, 
with an enemy obliging enough to knock his head against the 
Yaginot line, and to give us time to raise new armies. 

We cannot afford to trust the entire future of this Empire 
to military theories which may or may not prove to be well- 
founded, but which, measured by every standard of practical! 
war experience, are very ill-founded. To do this is not to 
repare “ scientifically ” for war, but to reduce the whole 
thing to a blind and reckless gamble. If France gets smashed, 
WE ARE SMASHED TOO. With the Channel ports in 
German hands, with hostile air bases pushed forward to our 
very threshold, there will be no chance of maintaining our 
sea-power, or the freedom of our ocean routes. It will mean 
an irretrievable disaster, followed by a most ignominious 
surrender. Unless you wake up to the danger, that is going 
to be the end of the British Empire. If Germany once gets 
us down she will kick us, kick us savagely, “ scientifically,” 
until she has kicked the last breath of manhood from us, and 
there is nothing left but a prostrate, cowering carcase. The 
Empire which is our pride will fall to pieces like a house of 
cards, there will remain of us nought but a memory. 

We are spending a million pounds daily upon national 
defence, and we are spending this money on getting all ready 
to get beaten. The real nature of the mentality ruling the 
roost at the War Office in the present year of Grace is an 
apotheosis of the mentality of the learned military goose, 
exactly the same mentality as prevailed at the Air Ministry 
prior to the disaster to R.101. 

We had in the late Lord Thompson, an able, eager, 
ambitious politician, who, however, was desperately anxious 
to make a splash in the Press, and who lacked the necessary 
background of practical experience to see through the blather 
preached by learned doctrinaires. Lord Thompson pressed 
on the building of R.101, and refused to listen to those who 
told him that the design of the ship was faulty. The Press 
supported him in all this, it was as popular to write of our 
“enlightened Air Minister” as it is nowadays, with certain 
writers, to speak of “ our enlightened Secretary for War.” * 

_*Some days before the disaster to R.101 I wrote personally to the 
editor of a great journal, warning him that the ship could not carry the 


weights put upon her, and that it was murder to trust men’s lives to her. 
I got an answer courteously pooh-poohing my warning. 
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Then there came the thing which the genuine experts 
had predicted. R.101 went “bust,” Lord Thompson wo 
with her, and a whole lot of innocent people lost thei 
lives. If war comes with the present policy unaltered 
then the British Army is going to go “ bust,” in exactly the 
same fashion as R.101, and as a result of exactly the same 
mentality ; Mr. Hore-Belisha will go “bust” with it. 
unfortunately the British Empire will disappear too. 

The Times said a short time ago, and in a leading article 
“The country would welcome any measures for national 
defence, however drastic, once convinced of their absolute 
necessity.”” This is very true, but it is hopeless to look for 
anything like plain speech and determined action from people 
like Sir Thomas Inskip, Mr. Hore-Belisha, or Mr. Duff-Cooper, 
Mr. Chamberlain continues to hold the confidence of the 
country, but the Cabinet needs to be strengthened upon a 
genuinely national basis. It is urgent that the grim and 
desperate realities of our military situation should be explained 
to the Liberal and Labour Parties, and that they should be 
invited to take their just share in the promulgation of measures 
needed for national security. Among these measures must be 
included not only conscription with a minimum of one year's 
colour service, but a certain amount of State control of 
industry and the conscription of capital. We cannot expect 
the trades unions to sacrifice their hard-won privileges to 
enable other people to profiteer. Moreover, if we are to 
sustain successfully all the tremendous financial burdens 
being thrust upon us, there must be a certain amount of 
industrial planning. 

National defence should not be a party issue. It isa 
thing which concerns all parties alike, and all classes of the 
community. If war comes, and disaster ensues, there will 


be no class, and no party, that can hope to escape the general | 


ruin. It will be the very existence of democracy which wil 
then be at stake ; the whole future of mankind, as well as of 


the British Empire. I say that if to save his soul a man must} 
be born again, then, if we are to save the soul of our Empire} 


the British Army must be born again, too. 


Victor WALLACE GERMAINS. 


THE SEA IS OUR LIFE 


UnpER the above heading the present writer contributed an 
article to the National Review of October, 1937, in which 
stress was laid on the vital importance of our Merchant 
Navy to the defence not only of Great Britain but of the 
Empire as a whole. The article concluded with a quotation 
fom a speech in the House of Lords, made by Lord Lloyd, 
who has been second to none in his efforts to interest the 
ublic in this, the most important, aspect of our defence. 
The quotation referred to will bear repetition :— 

“T am amazed at the complacency of Parliament ; amazed that at 
the most critical period probably in the whole of our history we should 
not be more interested in, or more concerned at, the depletion in our 
shipping.” (Our italics.) 

A year has passed since Lord Lloyd made that statement 
and those who realize the importance to the Empire of a 
comparatively powerful mercantile marine are still amazed. 
In The Times of July 20, 1938, we read :— 


“Concern has been expressed in the columns of The Times at the 
inability of the British Mercantile Marine to retain that numerical 
superiority it has possessed for so many generations.” 

The subject seldom figures in the debates in the House 
of Commons, but on Friday, July 8, 1938, on the vote for the 
salaries and expenses of certain mercantile marine officers, 
it was ventilated in a brief debate. During this debate more 
speakers appear to have been interested in the desirability 
of improving the living conditions of our merchant sailors 
than concerned at the depletion in the number of ships. The 
British seaman should, obviously, have the best that can be 
given him; the purpose of this article is, however, not to 
discuss living conditions, although there is room for more 
improvement than has been made in recent years, but to 
emphasize the importance to our country and Empire of a 
strong and efficient Merchant Navy. We are a_peace- 
interested nation; we want no war; we covet no others’ 
possessions ; if in the unfortunate event of war we can hold 
what we have we achieve our purpose. Our policy, therefore, 
is a defensive one. We want security, because without 
security there can be no prosperity, there can be no peace, 
and there may be defeat. Defeat is more often caused by 
ew power than by the faulty use of adequate means of 
efence. 
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Much money and much energy is now being employed, and | retai 
rightly so, in providing defence. Defence of what? Of oy gene 
country ; of our people; of our Empire. It is, however | situa 
well to remember that public opinion is inclined to focys | the | 
itself on details connected with the size and number of oy, $ this 
warships, because herein lies good news value; whereas { mari 
perhaps, the equally important but less spectacular question | tonn 
of the tramp steamer receives scant attention. No Navy, no | to1é 
Army, no Air Force, no A.R.P. can defend our people if our | Italy 
mercantile marine is inadequate or ceases to function. have 

The sea is our life, and without in any way deprecating the ) inW! 
splendid work that has been done, and will again be done if | Thes 
necessity arises, by our soldiers and our airmen, it is an [| in]! 
undeniable fact that any war in which we may find ourselves | Furt 
involved, against a maritime nation, is won or lost at seq } theé 
and nowhere else. This is merely a result of geography. If servi 
we lose control at sea we cannot feed the people of these } adva 
islands ; our overseas possessions would lose their prosperity, | any 
they would become bankrupt through inability to export 1 
their goods; our troops could not be transported in safety | retal 
to their objective ; our aircraft would cease to function for | fully 
want of fuel; we would be unable to hold what we have, | Rev 
If, in short, we retain control at sea we can continue to exist } lette 
as an Empire, if we lose that control we cease to exist. nece' 


What is control at sea? It is not merely the adequate sidiz 
protection of the highways of the ocean, and the supply ships | °#S 
which sail thereon upon their lawful occasions, by our Royal 
Navy assisted by our Air Force. However successfully we | 2844 
protect those vital arteries, however successfully we protect 
our ships, we could still suffer defeat if our mercantile marine 
was insufficient in numbers for our needs. The United States’ 
Ambassador, speaking a few months ago to the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom, frankly acknowledged that 
State encouragement of his country’s mercantile marine was 
regarded as a necessity of defence. If an adequate mercantile 
marine is a necessity of defence to a continental nation } 
which is practically self-supporting, how much more necessary 
is it to the defence of these islands, the people of which depend 
on the safe arrival from overseas of eighty per cent. of their 
food and practically all their raw materials, to say nothing of I 
the oil fuel necessary for transport by sea, by land and by air? | not: 
We have no back door by which our supplies can be delivered } have 
if our front door, the sea, is denied to us. Spai: 

The current edition of Lloyd’s Register Book, issued in | the | 
July, indicates “‘ the inability of our mercantile marine to } 
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retain that numerical superiority it has possessed for so many 

nerations.”’ Without quoting columns of figures the 
situation can be put briefly, approximately, thus: In 1914 
the United Kingdom had 42 per cent. of the world tonnage ; 
this is now 26 per cent. During this same period all other 
maritime nations have increased their percentage of world 
tonnage by a considerable extent: U.S.A. from 4.5 per cent. 
to 13.4 per cent. ; Japan from 3.8 per cent. to 7.5. per cent. ; 
Italy from 3.1 per cent. to 4.9 per cent., and so on. We 
have approximately 2,000 fewer ships than we had in 1914 
in which to import our requirements of food and raw materials. 
These requirements, be it noted, are considerably greater than 
in 1914 as we have nearly five million more mouths to feed. 
Further, in the Great War our control of bunker coal gave us 
the advantage of being able to press neutral shipping into our 
service. The substitution of oil for coal as fuel has removed this 
advantage. Oil tanker vessels are unsuitable for carrying 
any cargo except oil. 

The causes of the inability of our mercantile marine to 
retain that numerical superiority it formerly enjoyed were 
fully discussed, by the present writer, in the National 
Review of October, 1937, and have been the subject of many 
letters to the Press since that date. It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to reiterate the facts connected with foreign sub- 
sidized shipping, and the navigation laws which govern 
coastal trade which so severely handicap our own shipping. 
In the debate in the House of Commons on July 8 Mr. Amery 
again referred to these matters. One portion of his speech, 
as reported in The Times of July 9, is particularly worthy of 
notice :— 

“The Japanese had displaced us from 75 per cent. of the trade 
between India and Japan, and 79 per cent. of the trade between Australia 
and Japan, and were steadily creeping into the trade between our own 
territories in the Bay of Bengal and the Persian Gulf. One hundred 
per cent. of our exports to Russia, and more than 50 per cent. of our 
imports from Russia, were carried in Russian ships, entirely State con- 
trolled and beyond competition. We were losing ground everywhere. 
In Scandinavia. In the Mediterranean. . . . The number of British 
liners plying between Southampton and America had gone down from 
27 _ while the number of foreign ships had increased from 21 
to 28.” 

It is surprising that, in that debate, more interest was 
not shown in the recently increasing practice, which seems to 
have become popular since the outbreak of the civil war in 
Spain, whereby foreign ships register under, and sail under, 
the British flag. 

Not only does this practice lower the prestige of the better 
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found and better organized ships which normally sail under 
the British flag; but there is the possibility of inter. 
national complications arising from interference with these 
nondescript vessels, which by their character invite suspicion 
of being engaged in clandestine traffic. These ships receive 
all the advantages of bona fide British ships in the form of 
consular services and protection by the British Navy. Yet 
there is nothing British about them save the registry, which 
can be purchased for a small sum. It is interesting that the 
controversy regarding the bombing of British ships in Spanish 
ports has been largely of a political nature. The Government 
has done all that can be expected of it to protect British 
shipping on the high seas, and if owners and crews of ships, 
some of which are only nominally British, decide to run 
unauthorized risks for the sake of remunerative freights, 
they have no cause to complain of the consequences. It is 
common knowledge that our lax laws governing ship registra- 
tion are being exploited by unscrupulous shipowners to the 
detriment of our bona fide mercantile marine. It may be 
some consolation to our splendid merchant seamen to remem. 
ber that no British ship is ever tempted to improve her status 
by registering under a foreign flag. 


J. EK. T. Harper. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


In June, 1937, the Home Secretary and the Secretary for 
Scotland jointly appointed a departmental committee to 
consider the question of corporal punishments in the English 
and Scottish penal systems, to review the law and practice 
relating to that method of punishment, and to report what 
changes are necessary or desirable. On February 19 in this 
year the Committee made a report of a most exhaustive 
and instructive kind, the history of flogging being traced 
with a full and clear exposition of the law past and present. 
The fact that the Committee held as many as twenty meetings 
and examined 72 witnesses is some indication of the thorough- 
ness of the enquiry, and that all the conclusions were 
unanimous much enhances the value of the report. 

In many cases the report of a commission or influential 
committee is in reality a legislative act, becoming as it often 
does the basis of an Act of Parliament. As that is possible 
in the present case, it is not too early to consider the principles 
upon which the report is founded. 

In Parts 2, 3 and 4 the corporal punishment of young 
offenders by courts of summary jurisdiction, by order of 
superior courts, and for offences in prisons and Borstal 
Institutions are separately treated, but the principles laid 
down with regard to one of these would generally apply to 
the three. It is stated in the report (p. 22) that “‘ theorists 
have recognized that there are three main grounds of punish- 
ment, retributory, deterrent and reform.” As the dictionary 
interprets “‘ retribution’ as “ rewarding or punishing suit- 
ably,” it is difficult to see how “retribution ”’ constitutes 
a separate class of punishment, but the Committee construing 
the word as “‘ vengeful,” properly, if one may presume to 
say so, deprecates punishment inflicted “solely to satisfy 
the indignation of the persons who have suffered damage by 
the offence.” It is to be observed, however, that throughout 
the whole of the report there is little sympathy with those 
who may be the victims of evil-doers. In this country there 
are still venturesome persons who, in spite of its capricious 
climate and of foreign competition, grow turnips and apples 
with the hope of profit. If half an acre of the former produce 
is trodden down by predatory urchins, or substantial raids 
are made upon his apples, indignation on his part may be 
righteous, if the culprits, when caught, are merely placed 
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upon probation. He may consider that he as a taxpayer 
carrying on a legitimate business, should have reasonable 
protection by means of deterrent punishment of offenders, 
One of the evils of misplaced lenity is that it is a provocation 
to the person injured to supply a remedy himself, by taking 
the law into his own hands, if he should catch an offender 
flagrante delicto. 

It is a pleasantry of youth to place obstructions upon 
railway lines, with the result possibly of the terrible calamity 
of a wrecked train. For this a boy under sixteen would 
now be liable to be birched, but because such a punishment 
would probably give satisfaction to the general public it 
might be considered “ retributive,” and even if a vengeful 
element existed, many would think it excusable, on account 
of the appalling nature of such an offence. 

Passing to the other phases of punishment, “ deterrent 
and reform,” the opinion of Jeremy Bentham is apposite. 
Of him it was said that he “ did more than any other writer 
of his time to rationalize the theory of punishments.” His 
dictum is as follows :— 

“General prevention ought to be the chief end of punishment, 
as it is its real justification. If we could consider an offence which 
has been committed as an isolated fact, the like of which would never 
recur, punishment would be useless. It would only be adding one evil 
to another. But when we consider that an unpunished crime leaves 
the path of crime open, not only to the same delinquent but also 
to all those who may have the same motives and opportunities for 
entering upon it, we perceive that the punishment inflicted on the 
individual becomes a source of security to all.” 

This principle would seem so obvious that the above 
quotation would be superfluous, were it not for the opinion 
expressed in the report :— 

“Tf the penalty suggested is not the method of treatment most 
suited to the needs of the individual offender, it should not be imposed, 
merely on the ground that it is calculated to deter others. The needs 
of the individual offender must be the first consideration and a purely 
deterrent penalty should be applied only if it is considered to be the 
most appropriate treatment for the offender himself. If it also has the 
effect of deterring others, so much the better, but that should always 
be the secondary consideration subordinate to the first’ (p. 23). 
With this novel disregard of the maxim salus populi 

suprema lex, a serious conflict of theories arises, and naturally 
it will devolve upon those responsible for dealing with the 
report to decide which is the sounder doctrine. It is fair 
to point out that the above quotation applies to juveniles, 
for with reference to adults the report is occupied by con- 
siderations of the efficacy of corporal punishment as a 
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deterrent to others (p. 79). It is difficult, however, to see 
the ground of distinction, in face of the present prevalence 
of juvenile crime and the facility with which, for instance, 
a child by simply applying a lighted match or by any other 
trivial act may cause a terrible disaster. Surely the public 
should have some safeguard in this respect, and a conspicuous 
punishment such as whipping would seem to be most appro- 
priate. Practically no other punishments than the birch 
are available in juvenile courts. It is true that defendants 
can be sentenced to detention in a remand home, but as 
juveniles are there awaiting trial and therefore presumably 
innocent, and it is also a “‘ place of safety’ for blameless 
children ‘‘ in need of care and protection,” punitive treatment 
would be out of the question. The report indeed confirms 
this view in stating that ‘“‘ the average remand home is not 
designed for punitive detention” (p. 48). The Committee 
recognizes, too, the difficulty of devising other punishments 
for juveniles (p. 49), so the birch holds the field as a deterrent 
factor. In comparing private whipping by a parent or 
schoolmaster with that ordered by a court, the report remarks 
that after a judicial birching “there is no supervision and 
after-care, and as one witness put it, he is ‘ thrown into the 
street’? (p. 36). Even if such a power does not already 
exist, it would be easy in future legislation to provide that a 
court should have power after corporal punishment to “ bind 
over ” the culprit so that he would have the advantages of the 
services of the probation officer. This suggestion was before 
the Committee, but was discountenanced as not likely to be 
acceptable to the great majority of probation officers, as they 
would feel that their chances of securing the co-operation of 
the probationers would be seriously prejudiced (p. 36). 


The Committee thinks it important that its recommenda- 
tions should not be construed as reflecting in any way on the 
use of corporal punishment in the home or in the school. 
The Committee seems to be of the opinion that the pain 
inflicted in the above private cases is mitigated to some 
extent by the “affection” which may exist between the 
parties. So far as a schoolboy is concerned, we may imagine 
his smile upon such a suggestion, for possibly he has already 
stigmatized his castigator as a ‘‘ beast,” although he may 
admit that, like Dr. Temple at Rugby, he was a “just beast.”’ 
In extenuation of private corporal punishment the report 
quotes with apparent approval the opinion of Dr. Cyril Burt, 
that boys ‘‘ might understand a sound thrashing from the 
victim of their offence, but a judicial birching is more likely 
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to appear as an arbitrary and cold-blooded act of cruelty 
on the part of an official who has himself suffered no wrong,” 
It is indeed difficult to realize that any boy would conceive 
such a fastidious sentimental preference as to the status of 
his chastiser, but from a practical point of view it would seem 
that private corporal punishment would compare most 
unfavourably with that ordered by a court. In the former 
case, action may be taken on impulse, without satisfacto 
proof of the guilt of the accused, there being, too, no restriction 
as to the nature of the weapon or limitation of the number of 
strokes and no precaution as to the physical condition of the 
subject. On the other hand, such a judicial punishment jg 
only ordered after the most careful enquiry, and there is the 
advantage that the blows are struck by one who has no 
vindictive interest in the matter. 


As may have been anticipated, the Committee came to 
the conclusion that corporal punishment is not a suitable or 
effective method of dealing with young offenders and therefore 
recommends the repeal of all existing powers of summary 
courts in this respect. 


The Committee, however, realized that in the absence 
of such punishment there is now no effective check as a 
deterrent to others, and suggested that consideration should 
be given to the question whether some other sharp punishment 
might be introduced with that effect. It is significant, 
however, that the Committee has failed to devise such a 
punishment. Passing to the question as it affects adults, 
statistics are quoted in the report as to the deterrent effect 
of whipping upon the person chastised, but that would seem 
an insignificant issue in comparison with the effect of the 
notoriety of such punishment upon innumerable potential 
offenders. With regard to statistics (p. 25), the Committee 
thought it better to rely upon the views of persons of practical 
experience. The victims of corporal punishment, and con- 
victed persons, liable but spared, would fall conspicuously 
within that class, but no such witnesses were called. 

As to the nature of the whipping as now inflicted, there is 
much in the report to console the more sensitive of the public. 
The “ cat ”’ is little or no more painful than the birch, and the 
rigours of judicial flogging are often exaggerated, the tails of 
the “cat” not being knotted, and although the skin of the 
subject may be broken, there is only bleeding to a small 
extent. Notwithstanding the above, the reputation of the 
“cat” at any rate is so dire that it would always be effective 
in terrorem, one great advantage of the punishment being its 
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dramatic character, appealing, like the death penalty, in its 
brief and concentrated action strongly to the imagination. 

Reference is made in the report (pp. 73 and 74) to the 
practice of youths soliciting males to commit abnormal 
offences, and often, ultimately, using such a relation to levy 
blackmail. The Committee considered that in such cases the 
infliction of corporal punishment would not benefit the 
community, and in many cases would be detrimental to the 
individual. One would have thought that if there were the 
certainty of flogging in every such case, there would be a 
deterrent to the commission of abominable offences to some 
extent, so that the community would materially benefit. 
In comparison with such a result, it would seem that the 
welfare of so debased an individual is not worthy of con- 
sideration. ‘To many the remedy proposed of a Borstal 
sentence would be questionable. It is to be hoped that the 
majority of inmates there are inexperienced as to unnatural 
propensities, so that it would seem dangerous to import into 
a Borstal Institution the moral infection of the society of 
such degenerates. 

In the last century the use of the “cat” in the Navy 
was of outrageous cruelty on account of the excessive number 
of lashes ordered, e.g., five hundred, but the attitude of 
seamen with regard to this was remarkable, proving as it did 
their approval of the punishment as a deterrent. 

During the naval mutinies at the close of the eighteenth 
century, although the men complained of their treatment 
with regard to pay, victuals and leave, they made no complaint 
about flogging. 

The Hon. Archibald Cochrane, after distinguishing himself 
in naval warfare in 1801, being then on half-pay, was offered 
the command of a privateer, which he accepted. Many 
of the men who had served under him in the Navy volunteered 
to join the privateer, and as they would not otherwise be 
subject to naval discipline, unanimously requested for their 
own comfort that they might be subject to man-of-war 
discipline, including flogging. 

In 1824, a crew of fifty-four manned Lord Yarborough’s 
yacht Falcon, and the following extract from a contemporary 
newspaper shows a similar strong view as to the efficacy of the 
“eat” as a deterrent :— 


‘ 


“The honest tars are so well convinced of the impossibility of being 
properly managed, without the sense of the cat-o’-nine tails, that they 
voluntarily consented to its lawful application.” —Memorials of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, p. 97. 
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The probability is that ultimately the findings of the 
Committee will be respected and that corporal punishment 
will be stopped except for offences committed by prisoners 
whilst in gaols. 

But if it should be resolved that courts of justice should 
retain such powers, the present anomalous state of the law 
could hardly be allowed to remain. It is suggested in this 
article that juvenile courts should be empowered to order 
corporal punishment for all offences for which, if committed 
by an adult, he would be liable to imprisonment with hard 
labour, and this power to apply to all children under the 
age of seventeen. 

With regard to adults, it would only be consistent that the 
punishment should be extended to other serious offences, 
e.g., sexual outrages upon women or young girls. 

Such additional power would be little open to abuse 
when one considers the reluctance with which a sentence of 
flogging is now passed, and the facility with which a defendant 
can now appeal to Quarter Sessions, or to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. 


F. Meap. 


(Metropolitan Magistrate at Marlborough 
Street Police Court, 1907-33.) 


THE SAXON BORGO IN ROME 


To-pay the Borgo is a district in Rome. The word “ Borgo ” 
is derived from our English word ‘“‘ Borough ”’—like the 
Borough of Southwark! There was there a Saxon Hospice 
called the “‘Schola Saxonum” founded by Ine, King of 
Wessex, in 726, in this quarter, and the Saxon residents in 
Rome became so numerous between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries that they spread around it and gave their name— 
originally Saxon Borgo—to the whole quarter. There were 
similar foreign Hospices in the Borgo—that of the Lombards, 
founded by their Queen Ansa in 770, and those of the 
Frisians and the Franks founded by Charlemagne in 797 
(Lanciani). 

Coming to geography—the Borgo is that part of Rome 
between St. Peter’s and the Castle of St. Angelo—there was in 
olden days a portico or colonnade (built by Theodosius about 
380) running through it from the Bridge from St. Angelo to 
St. Peter’s. If you went to St. Peter’s by that portico between 
the early eighth and late twelfth centuries you would pass on 
your left, first the Church of St. Justin surrounded by the 
Lombard schola—all of which has disappeared—then on the 
same side the Church of St. Maria and the Schola Saxonum, 
which church, rebuilt on the same site is now known as 
St. Spirito in Sassia—then next the little Church of St. Michel, 
with its early medieval campanile still standing—marking 
the site of the Frisian schola—while the schola of the Franks 
and its Church of St. Salvator, a good way on beside 
St. Peter’s, has all gone now—the site being covered by the 
Palace of the Holy Office, though the so-called ‘‘ German 
Cemetery ” just by the sacristy of St. Peter’s was the cemetery 
of that Schola (Lanciani). 

Similar porticoes connected nearly all the principal 
churches in Rome, and long ones ran out from the city gates 
to St. Paul’s and St. Laurence’s without the walls. These 
were mostly built under Constantine and Theodosius between 
320 and 390, according to the Roman archeologists, showing 
that the custom of church to church visits in Rome dates 
rn the very beginning of Christian Church building in the 
city, 

Each of these ‘“‘scholae” consisted of a number of 
buildings grouped round its church—lodgings for important 
and unimportant people—meeting halls, chapels, baths, 
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hospitals, guesthouses, and generally a library—the whole 
group of buildings being termed a schola. Lanciani telly 
us the term “schola’’ has never died out in Rome, even to-dg 
we have that of the Jews. And Duchesne tells us that 
Rome within the walls was in the eighth century divided fo, 
military purposes into 12 scholae, each under a Patronus, 


The Rome of our Saxons of the Borgo was a very different 
Rome from to-day, but the most surprising difference was 
that it contained such large numbers of ancient buildings— 
temples, palaces, baths, porticoes and others still almost 
perfect—as, indeed, large numbers of them remained until 
Renaissance times, for the Barbarians having no explosives, 
did not spend their energy trying to knock down the massive 
structures. Actually the baths continued in use far into 
Christian times. For example, until the time Paul II, 
in 1543, took from the Baths of Carracalla its most famous 
statuary, this collection remained almost intact in situ, as his 
inventories show. It was the same with the palaces on the 
Palatine, though the Byzantine emperors removed much that 
was removable to Constantinople. As late as the time of 
St. Wilfred (d. 730) and later, the Palace of Domitian was 
complete, and in 629 Heraclius was crowned there, and it was 
used again by Constans II in 663. The greatest damage in 
and before Saxon times was done by the removal by both the 
Barbarians and the Byzantines of the gilt bronze tiles—very 
heavily gilt with plates of gold—from the roofs of temples 
and public buildings, and the taking by the Barbarians and 
Saracens of the bronze bolts used in the Colosseum and other 
buildings to hold the stones together, and also all the bronze 
statues; using the bronze to make weapons and for ship- 
building. All the same, it was by no means a ruined Rome 
that our first Saxon pilgrims walked about in—though the 
cutting of the aqueducts by the Goths under Vitiges in 537 
left the hills mostly without water and uninhabited, except 
as farms and vineyards, for a thousand years till Renaissance 
times. 


With regard to the Christian Churches—after Constantine's 
Peace of 313—great church building was started. St. Peter's 
and St. Paul’s, the Lateran—Holy Cross—St. Agnes without 
the walls and St. Mary Major (355?)—are some of the famous 
churches dating from Constantine’s time, and this churcd 
building was carried on even in the darkest days of Roma 
history. Actually there were some earlier churches as during 
the long peace before the Decian persecution of 250, sever 
churches were opened to the public—the original St. Mara 
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in Trastevere, St. Maria in Via Lata, and one that remained 
almost perfectly preserved till, in 1870, it was pulled down by 
the Italians to make more room for the new War Office. 
(Lanciani—de Rossi—Marucchi, etc.) 

We must consider for a moment what led up to this Saxon 
establishment in Rome. It was in a.D. 654 that Benedict 
Biscop and St. Wilfred of York—both then young men and 
sons of Northumbrian Thanes—went on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
and this exactly 50 years after the death of St. Augustine. 
They are the first two English pilgrims of whom we have 
definite records—and there is a lot known about them. 
Benedict made the pilgrimage five times, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of travel, between then and 678, and brought 
back to Northumbria books, sacred vessels, images, pictures 
and men to teach the Saxons how to make such things and 
how to build and decorate good stone churches. He even 
brought John Abbot of St. Martin’s, the Arch Cantor of 
St. Peter’s, to teach the monks of the Abbeys of Wearmouth 
and Jarrow which he had founded, the Roman ritual and 
music. ‘‘ Teach them his cunning,” as St. Bede calls it. 

St. Wilfred went three times, his second occasion being 
the very first “‘ appeal”? from England (ABP Theodore. 
Canterbury) to the Pope—Agatho in 679. These two set in 
motion a constant stream of pilgrims from England to Rome 
which lasted till the troubled times in Rome in the latter part 
of the twelfth century. It is significant that St. Wilfred was 
a great friend of Ceadwalla, King of Wessex, the first Saxon 
King to go to Rome, and also of Ine, King of Wessex, the 
probable founder of the Schola Saxonum. 

The Saxon early Christians were particularly proud of 
the fact that they had been converted by special Papal 
action, for not only was St. Augustine sent to England 
specially by Gregory the Great—an almost unique distinction 
—but Gregory himself actually started off for England, but 
was called back, being wanted in Rome. In consequence 
of this, at the Council of Cloveshoe, 747, it was decreed that 
the Feast of “ Our Father Gregory ” should be kept as a 
holiday of Obligation in England, and this was repeated 
at the Council of Oxford in 1222. It is therefore not surprising 
to find that the Saxons were early and eager pilgrims to 
Rome, and their pilgrim hospice was the first established there. 
” Saxon kings made the pilgrimage to Rome and four died 

ere, 
_ Ceadwalla we must say a word about, as his pilgrimage 
is always regarded as notable. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle— 
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a remarkably tacit record—says, under date 688: “In this 
year Ine succeeded to the Kingdom of the West Saxons, ang 
held it 37 winters, and he built the monastery at Glastonbu 
and afterwards withdrew to Rome” (i.e., in 726). In the 
same year, Ceadwalla (688) went to Rome and received 
Baptism of the Pope and the Pope named him Peter and after 
seven nights he died.”” Another version—for the A.-S. Chron, 
is a collection of several earlier ones—further adds that 
the Pope was Sergius and Ceadwalla died in his baptismal 
clothes, and was buried in St. Peter’s Church. Actually he 
was buried in the Atrium, and the Pope set up a very famous 
epitaph on his tomb in 27 lines of Latin, an inscription of 
unusual length. 

It is notable that Ceadwalla went to Rome as a pagan, 
asking for Baptism, and that when St. Wilfred—then a 
missionary in Sussex—first met Ceadwalla, he was in exile, 
‘‘ wandering in the desert of the Chilterns and the Weald” 
(Eddius) having tried to usurp the throne out of turn. Wilfred 
helped him with money and horses (Bede and D.N.B.) to get 
the throne of Sussex (which he did not hold long) but when 
he came to the throne of Wessex he captured the Isle of 
Wight from the Jutes and gave Wilfred one-third of the land 
(300 hides) for his Sussex churches. Ceadwalla was only 
about thirty years old when he died. 

It would be interesting to know who actually founded 
the Schola Saxonum—it was apparently either the King of 
Wessex or Offa, King of Mercia. 

Let us consider for a moment who these two kings were. 
Ine of Wessex succeeded his half-brother Ceadwalla in 688. 
He had a warlike and adventurous career, and extended his 
supremacy over all England south of the Thames. Between 
690 and 693 he issued a series of Laws for Wessex which were 
the first written laws in England. From our point of view 
they were of particular interest as including laws relating to 
church affairs—such as the Baptism of Children—the juris- 
diction of Bishops and the payment of Church scot for the 
maintenance of the local churches and priests. He was one 
of those Saxon Kings and Bishops (St. Wilfred) who pre- 
served the sites of ancient British Christian churches. Then, 
in 726, after a revolt of the nobles had been suppressed, he 
abdicated and retired to Rome, with his Queen Ethelburgha 
and, traditionally, at her suggestion. His reputation was that 
of a good ruler and pious Christian. 

Now Offa became King of Mercia in 756, and also had an 
adventurous life extending his supremacy over all England 
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south of the Humber. He was treated by the Pope and the 
Emperor Charlemagne as an important potentate. The 
Pope, writing to the Emperor, refers to Offa as King of the 
English Nation. He had a lot of correspondence with 
Charlemagne, and among other things made with him an 
agreement—which, if it were called a treaty, was the first 
treaty England ever made with a foreign power. It chiefly 
concerned trade, but among other things, the Emperor agreed 
that pilgrims from England (but not merchants) crossing 
his territories should be exempt from all taxation, and 
should travel without let or hindrance. Offa founded St. 
Alban’s Abbey (the body of St. Alban having been found in 
his time) and obtained from the Pope (Hadrian I) for it 
special privileges, and he is said to have gone to Rome to 
the Pope in 793 in connection with this. It appears to have 
been in return for these that he sent and promised annually, 
365 mancuses to Rome. It is believed by some that this was 
the beginning of Romscot or Rome-feoh (later known as 
Peter’s Pence). A mancuse was equal to thirty silver pence. 
Ultimately Romscot or Peter’s Pence was one such silver 
penny per family having thirty pence a year in land or cattle. 
So Offa’s gift seems a large amount. 


On account of the shortage of documentary evidence it is 
impossible to be more certain about the founder, but all 
authorities agree that the Saxon Schola was the oldest. 
The earliest written evidence of our Schola is found in the 
Liber Pontificalis. That ancient biography of the Pope’s 
states that when Pope Leo III returned from seeing the 
Emperor Charlemagne at Pardeburg in a.p. 799, all the 
people went out of Rome to meet him, including the Scholae 
of the pilgrims, the Franks, Frisians, Saxons and Lombards. 
The Venerable Bede (d. 755), a contemporary of Ine, mentions 
Ine dying in Rome, but does not mention the Schola. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under date A.D. 726 gives the same 
information as Bede. This chronicle gives the earliest 
surviving mention of the Schola under date A.D. 816, where 
it refers to the Schola being burnt down. In later medieval 
chronicles William of Malmesbury describes Ine’s visit to 
and death in Rome, and that Offa was the founder of the 
Schola. Matthew Paris gives the same, but adds that Ine 
founded the Schola and established Romscot for its mainten- 
ance. He is a more reliable chronicler and Roman tradition 
agrees with him, while, certainly for centuries after, part 
(perhaps one-third) of Peter’s Pence was sent to Rome for the 
maintenance of the Schola. 
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The tradition in Rome is that Ine founded the Scholg 
Saxonum, and Roman archeologists always refer to him and 
never to Offa as the founder. 

Just a word about this matter of Romscot or Rome-feoh 
—later known as Peter’s Pence. 

Peter’s Pence certainly consisted of one silver penny from 
each family having 30 such pence a year from land or cattle 
—money values have changed so much it is difficult to make 
out the value of this, but it is evidently intended to exclude 
the poor. It is also certain that a part of the Romscot went 
to the maintenance of the Schola Saxonum so long as it lasted 
(nearly to the end of the twelfth century). This is known from 
Roman as well as English sources. 

The Ency. Brit. says the earliest written record of 
Peter’s Pence is found re Canute’s visit to Rome, 1031 (really 
1027), though it admits it was paid before the Conquest. 

Lingard says the earliest written record dates from the 
time of Alfred’s son Edward (died 924), and believes himself 
that the records show that Peter’s Pence was started in 
Alfred’s time. Nevertheless, he does say (and this is relative) 
that Bede seems to refer to tithes in Northumbria in a letter 
of 730, and legates of the Council of Calinth 787 reported to 
Hadrian I that they endeavoured to ensure payment of 
tithes, and he adds—‘‘ No more is heard of tithes in written 
documents till the time of Alfred 120 years later, though it 
is hard to believe none were paid.’ Could not the same 
argument be applied to Peter’s Pence which, when first found 
in written law (of Edward the Elder, d. 924) is evidently 
referred to—so some modern writers say—as though already 
customary. Of later date—1070—there is a letter from 
Alexander II to William the Conqueror—reminding him that 
the English were accustomed to pay an annual sum to the 
Apostolic See, part of which went to the Roman Pontiff and 
part to the Schola of the English. 

Several curious “ finds ’’ of Saxon coins have been made, 
evidently Peter’s Pence in some cases. Some years ago, while 
repairing a wall of the Great St. Bernard Hospice, they found 
some Saxon coins doubtless left by pilgrims. Marucchi 
records the finding on the Palatine of an earthenware vase 
containing coins of every Saxon King of the tenth century, 
also a medal of Marinus II (942-946), and adds that very 
few Saxon coins are found in collections of Italian collectors 
or museums, and he presumes they were melted down in the 
Papal mint to make papal coins. Also, when the old Cam- 
panile of St. Paul’s without the walls was destroyed in 1843, 
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over 1,000 silver denarii dated before 980, from eight countries, 
including England, were found. 4 

We have mentioned the earliest written record of our 
Schola in the Liber Pontificalis (799). Now we come to the 
earliest English records—the A.-S. Chron. under date 816 

ns :— 
me And in the same years the Angles’ race school in Rome 
was burnt.” The Liber Pon., however, enlarges on this and 
states that it was through the carelessness of the Saxons 
that the fire broke out, that it spread widely and set fire to 
the portico of Theodosius, that the Pope, Paschali I, greatly 
excited, ran out in his bare feet to supervise the rescue work 
and that subsequently he granted timber and other material 
to the Saxons to rebuild their schola and repaired the portico 
himself. 

Then we come to a curious side light on the Saxons in 
Rome mentioned by de Rossi in his Roma Sotterania. 

Without going into the history of the removal of the 
remains of the martyrs from the catacombs to the churches, 
within the walls during the seventh to the eighth centuries, 
we must mention the following: de Rossi referring to the 
original tomb of St. Cecilia in the catacomb of St. Calixtus 
says :— 

“Tf we examine the picture of St. Cecilia (i.e., the fresco over the 
tomb) we find a number of graffite (writings—names) arranged in two 
lists of names. One of these is a list of priests except the last one, a 
woman described as the mother of a priest (for the names are not just 
plain). The other list is evidently of pilgrims and other unofficial 
witnesses as one name is Ildebrandus, and two describe themselves as 
Spanish, while another is down as Ethelred Episcopus.” 

Now the occasion that brought these people to the 
catacomb in this year 824 was the official translation of the 
body of St. Cecilia from this her original tomb to the church 
then built (by Eugenius II) over the house of her family in 
Trastevere. Who was the Bishop Ethelred ? 

Our diocesan records are naturally not complete for the 
period. In Serles’ book on Saxon Kings and Bishops there 
is only one Bp. Ethelred whose date seems to fit and he is on 
the “ uncertain diocese ’’ list, but given as probably Bishop 
of London in 843. 

Shrubb’s Regist. Sac. Angl. shows Bishops of London 
very uncertain 837-898. 

An important date for Rome and our Saxons was 846. 
In 846 a great catastrophe occurred in Rome. The Saracens 
attacked the city and destroyed most parts outside the walls, 
doing great damage to St. Paul’s and the Borgo. It was the 
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Saxons and others of the Scholae who managed to gaye 
St. Peter’s, we are told, and further, that the Saxons gent a 
detachment down to Porto at the mouth of the Tiber to 
meet the Saracens there. Years after this, Saracens were 
found waylaying pilgrims in the Alps. 

Immediately after this the Pope, Leo IV, built the walls 
round the Vatican City—the north wall extending to the castle 
of St. Angelo, and the south to the river, thus enclosing the 
whole Borgo in with St. Peter’s. The main gate in the wal] 
towards the south wall through which the road rung to 
Trastevere on the right bank of the Tiber—by reason of its 
looking on to the Schola Saxonum on the inside—was for 
centuries known as the Porto Saxonum. It is now called 
Porta St. Spirito. 

In the year 855 Ethelwolf of Wessex went to Rome with 
great pomp and a large train of nobles and others, taking with 
him Alfred (afterwards Alfred the Great), who, by the way, had 
been sent two years earlier when only five years old, in 853, 
to be hallowed by the Pope Leo IV. Ethelwolf stayed twelve 
months in Rome, as all the chronicles record. The LZ. Pon. 
says that he brought presents from England for the Pope— 
Benedict II1I—consisting of crowns, images and other ornaments 
of gold such as chalices and goblets and Saxon lamps, and 
vestments, dalmatics striped with gold and a silken alb worked 
with gold and at the Pope’s suggestion gave largesses to 
clergy and people. Also he left in his will 300 mancuses— 
100 for oil for the lights of St. Peter’s at Easter Eve and 
at Cockcrow, 100 to St. Paul’s for the same, and 100 for the 
Pope. It was on this occasion that Ethelwolf “ restored” 
the Schola Saxonum—no details known. 

Until the end of the ninth century, pilgrimages from 
England were continuous, though the difficulties of the road, 
after the break-up of Charlemagne’s empire (he died 814) 
were very serious, not only brigandage, but the authorities 
of the territories fleecing pilgrims as all records show. 

Our first pilgrims evidently went straight across France 
—St. Wilfrid stayed a time at Lyons on the way. But iust 
after then the Saracens added to the difficulties by coming 
over the Pyrenees about 680, and they were not driven out of 
France till some years after Charles Martel defeated them at 
the Battle of Poitiers (Tours) in 732. Evidently from then 
onward the northern route through Flanders and the Swiss 
Alps was taken—as we shall see in Sigeric’s itinerary. This 
was an ancient Roman Road much used by traders between 
the Rhine and Italy. 
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Now, in connection with our subject we come to the most 
wrious entry in the A.-S. Chron. under date 883. Itsays... 
“and in the same year Sighelm and Athelstane conveyed 
i) Rome the alms the King (Alfred) had vowed to send 
thither, and also to India to St. Thomas and to St. 
Bartholomew—when they sat down against the Army at 
[ondon and God be thanked their prayer was very successful 
afer that vow.” (‘‘ The Army,” by the way, means the 
Danes—the A.-S. Chron. always considers that enough 
description. ) 

This entry refers to England’s first connection with India 
373 years before Clive won the battle of Plassy, and more 
than a thousand years ago. St. Thomas the Apostle is buried 
at Milepore—how St. Bartholomew comes into it is not 
known, and later chroniclers, Matt. Paris, for instance, leave 
him out. They probably went by the usual route of the 
time—Alexandria-Cairo-Jerusalem-Baghdad and Persian Gulf. 

What became of Athelstane I do not know, but this 
Sighelm—or Swithhelm—became Bishop of Sherbourne, and 
he brought back from India exotic gems, and William of 
Malmesbury says some of them were given to Malmesbury 
Abbey and were still there in his time, 250 years later. So 
far as bringing back the gems goes, all the chroniclers seem to 
agree that he did. F 

A melancholy note is found at the end of the ninth century. 
In 889 we are told (A.-S. Chron.): ‘* There was no journey to 
Rome except that King Alfred sent two couriers with letters.” 
Such was the state of England, thanks to the Danes—no 
pilgrims, no Romscot. Up to this time entries, i.e., “ to 
Rome,” are very frequent—important pilgrims and messengers 
with alms almost annually. 

Now jumping a hundred years to 990, we come to the 
famous pilgrimage of Archbishop Sigeric of Canterbury, who 
went to Rome that year for his Pall, as they called the Pallium, 
as most of the Saxon Archbishops did. Famous because he 
is the only pilgrim who has left us a detailed itinerary of his 
journey. 

He details his return journey and gives a list of 80 places he 
passed through. Omitting the smaller ones not on the ordinary 
map. Let us follow him. This route follows the famous 
Roman road mentioned before, and was full of commercial 
traffic from the days of ancient Rome all through medieval 
times. This is his return journey as he gives it—Rome, 
Sutre, Viterbo, Bolsena over the river Paglia, the river Arbia, 
Sienna, the river Elsa, over the river Arno, Porcari, Lucca, 
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Luna, Placentia, Pavia, Vercelli, Aosta, St. Remy under the 
Great St. Bernard (observe he has been travelling up Italy 
between the Apennines and the Mediterranean, and he croggeg 
the Great St. Bernard Pass). St. Peter’s Castle in Valais 
Orsieres, Vevay, Lausanne on the Lake, going through the 
Swiss Mountains, Orbe, going west through France, Pontarlier 
Besancon, over the river Saone, Bar-sur-Aube, Brienne 
Chalons on the Marne, Rheims, Laon, Arras, Guisnes, and to 
Sambre on the coast, which port and Whitsand, both near 
Calais, or Etaples near Boulogne, were the usual ports for 
English people making the journey in those days. 

Now this journey was not all plain sailing because jn 
Italy and much of the rest of the way there was any amount 
of brigandage and the local authorities fleeced pilgrims on 
principle if they had any cash on them. Things were especially 
bad in the Alps—the Lombards had built boundary walls 
(closures, they were called) across the valleys, and to avoid 
them and the brigands, pilgrims used to walk high up the 
mountain sides. Hospices and monasteries that used to 
be down in the valleys were moved up to the hill tops. This 
was done in the case of the famous St. Bernard Hospice 
about the year 900, and curiously enough, when they were 
repairing a wall there in the nineteenth century, they found a 
number of Saxon coins—perhaps left by Sigeric. They 
travelled generally on foot—even St. Wilfred on his last 
journey, aged 70, went on foot, Eddius tells us. The journey 
generally took 6-7 weeks, i.e., 40-50 days—20-25 miles a day! 

Lingard mentions a party of Saxon pilgrims massacred in 
the Alps 891, and the same thing happened the following year. 
And there is a later story of Archbishop Aelfsige who, on his 
way to Rome for his Pallium in the winter of 959, was over- 
come by cold in the Alps, and they killed a horse—ripped it 
up and put his feet inside,to try to warm him, but he died. 

Pilgrims generally stayed at monasteries on the way, and 
while many were poor and had no more than they stood up 
in, it was the custom to treat poor pilgrims as “ sick people ” 
—poverty being regarded as a sort of sickness in those days. 
So the better-off pilgrims subscribed to the poorer. Also, it 
was the custom in Rome for all pilgrims to give something 
for the poor of Rome. 

In Rome Sigeric visited 23 churches in two days for the 
Indulgences. All pilgrims in Rome visited the Indulgence 
churches—always starting with St. Peter, for it was to 
St. Peter’s shrine they primarily went. 

Sigeric does not give us any details of his receiving the 
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Pallium—let us see how Archbishop Ethelnoth received his 
in 1022 (A.-S. Chron.).— 

“ And Archbishop Ethelnoth went to Rome and was there received 
by Benedict (VIII) the venerable Pope with great worship and he with 
his own hands placed his Pall upon him and very honourably hallowed 
him Archbishop and blessed him on the Nones of Oct. (October 7th). 
And the Archbishop therewith immediately on that same day sang 
Mass and then after with the Pope himself honorably took refection and 
also of himself he took the Pall from St. Peter’s Altar and then joyfully 
went home to his own country.” 

Then we pass on some forty years from Sigeric. 

The last King of England to go to Rome as a pilgrim was 
Canute in 1027 (chroniclers say 1031, but Conrad was crowned 
1027). He attended the coronation of the Emperor Conrad 
and was very pleased with his reception by both Emperor 
and Pope John XIX which did not prevent him taking this 
opportunity to address the Assembly and “go for” both 
Pope and Emperor re sundry grievances. Against the 
Emperor he complained of the way alleged taxes and money 
were extorted from his English and Danish pilgrims, especially 
those going through the lands of Rudolph of Burgundy who 
was a blot on the landscape from a pilgrim point of view. 
He (Canute) went for the Pope about the fees charged for the 
Arch Episcopal Pallium and also the taxes on the Schola 
Saxonum reimposed notwithstanding the promise of Pope 
Marinus. (Pope Marinus had in 4.p. 885 freed the Schola 
Saxonum from all taxes at the request of Alfred the Great.) 

Both Pope and Emperor promised the necessary reforms 
(Canute was a very important King—nearly an Emperor, 
but he actually paid a lot of cash for these improvements). 

Then Canute sent to England a letter by the hands of 
Leifing, Abbot of Tavistock (later Archbishop of Canterbury). 
It begins as follows, and is rather long to give in full :— 


“Canute, King of all England, Denmark, Norway and part of 
Sweden, to Ethelnoth, Metropolitan and Alfric, Archbishop of York 
and all the Bishops, Nobles and all the people high and low, greeting. 
I notify you that I have lately been to Rome to pray for the forgiveness 
of my sins—for the safety of my Dominions—and of the peoples under 
my government.” 

(Then he goes on to say how well he was received by Pope, 
Emperor and Princes.) 

“Moreover, I spoke with the Emperor himself and the Sovereign 
Pope and the nobles who were there concerning the wants of all my 
peoples English as well as Danes, observing that there ought to be 
granted to them more equitable regulations on their passage to Rome ; 
that they should not be impeded by so many barriers on the road. The 
Emperor acceded to my request as did Rudolph the King who has the 
chief Dominion over those barriers, and all the Princes confirmed 
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by an edict, that any subjects, traders as well as those who go for 
religious purpose, should go and return from Rome with 


out 
molestation from wardens of barriers or tax gatherers ony 


Now we come to the last chapter of the Saxon Schola. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Rome fell into q 
very bad way; centuries of attack from outside had bred 
anarchy within, and all the institutions decayed, among them 
our Schola Saxonum. It was no fault of the Saxons, for 
indeed, at one time in the twelfth century, Rome itself was 
put under an interdict and all pilgrimages stopped. 

Here is the last communication from the ancient Schola 
Saxonum to England. It is a letter from John, Cardina] 
Deacon of St. Eustacius (the Cardinal Protector) to §¢, 
Thomas 4 Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, dated 1162, 

(A free translation)— 

“‘ We do not believe that the prudence of your discretion is unaware 
that the Church of the Blessed Mary that is called of the Saxons in Rome 
that has been set aside by the Provident Consideration of the Roman 
Pontifs for the reception of the English who visit the tombs of the 
Apostles in which they may find and receive as in their own homes, the 
solace of consolation, and the works of charity after many and various 
hardships, which for our sins has arrived at such poverty that scarcely a 
few clerics and almost no laymen are to be found in it for the service 
of the aforesaid church and the consolation of the pilgrims.” 

Sent by the hand of Nicholas, Canon of the same church, 

There is a last echo :— 

It was about this time that some pious Romans made a 
Confraternity for looking after the sick called “‘ The Con. 
fraternity of the Holy Spirit,” and the Pope of the time, 
Innocent III, gave them the now practically abandoned 
buildings of the Schola Saxonum, and such funds as remained 
of the schola, though the church was “submitted to 
St. Peter’s.” 

Geraldus Cambrensis, the chronicler who went on a 
pilgrimage to Rome in 1192, tells us how by visiting the 
churches he made up 92 years’ Indulgences, and to complete 
his century he joined this confraternity while in Rome. 

To-day the Hospital of St. Spirito is a vast place of 
hundreds of beds; it still maintains the old Saxon church, 
now rebuilt, and both keep the old Saxon name——Hospital of 
St. Spirito in Sassia and the Church of St. Spirito in Sassia. 

While the name of that quarter of Rome—Borgo or 
Borough—like the borough of Southwark, perpetuates the 
Saxon colony that lasted nearly five hundred years back to 
the beginnings of Christianity in England. 


M. H. Ratton. 
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THE POETS OF CRICKET 


(RickET took some time to get into poetry. 

This statement may be disputed by those who remember 

that, as early as 1180, Joseph of Exeter wrote :— 
“The youths at cricks did play 
Throughout the merry day.” 

And there are ballads and verses, generally of a challenging 
tone, covering most of the eighteenth century. Yet, though 
these must have their place, they seem, in retrospect, more 
like cock-crowing and blunt assertions and parochialism than 
true poetry. 

The cricketing poetry of the present day honours its 
heroes, but strikes a different note. It is aesthetic, poignant, 
less arrogant, but—alas !—increasingly rare. One of its 
greatest writers has told me that he finds cricketers un- 
appreciative and wanting in sentiment concerning their 
game. This sad news has moved me to pass its poets in 
review, and I shall proceed in rough chronological order. 

The first poet of importance after Joseph of Exeter comes 
a good deal later. This is William Goldwin, who gives us, 
in a volume dated 1706, one of the earliest accounts of a 
cricket-match, written in Latin verse. The match is between 
two teams which Mr. H. P. Thomas failed to identify, and Mr. 
Harold Perry has done an English translation. Here is a 
couplet describing the scorers :— 

“Parvo in colle sedent duo pectora fida, parata 
Cultellis numerum crescentem incidere ligno.” 
Translation : 


“Two trusted friends squat on the rising floor 
To notch, with knives on sticks, the mounting score.” 


The first man is caught off a skier, whereupon 


“‘ Moerentes tacite casum infelicis Amici ; 
Grande malum! Ast uno avulso non deficit alter.” 
Translation : 
“The striker’s silent comrades sit deprest. 
Bad start! But one man out daunts not the rest.” 


There is a great deal more, but, after many vicissitudes, 
victory is gained :— 
“Concertata diu Victoria concrepat alis 
Et complet clamore polum fremituque secundo.” 
Translation : 
“Long worked for Victory spreads her strident wings 
And with far-echoing shouts the welkin rings.”’ 
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The bulk of aggressive balladry is supplied by the 
supporters of Kent—then, as now, strongly partisan in spirit 
—and in 1744, James Love, a poet and comedian who used 
to write pieces for Garrick, addressed an effusion to the 
Earl of Sandwich. It is entitled “Cricket: An Heroje 
Poem,” and was written on the occasion of the match between 
Kent and England, played on June 18 of that year. 

“ Hail Cricket ! glorious, manly British game. 
First of all Sports! be first alike in Fame ! 
To my fir’d Soul thy busy transports bring, 
That I may feel thy Raptures, while I sing.” 

The rest is a eulogy of “ Fierce Kent, ambitious of the 
first applause”’ and her representatives, though there js 
charitable reference to certain other counties :— 

“Gay Sussex sometimes triumphs o’er the field.” 

How like Sussex ! 

“The Kentish Cricketers ”’ is dated 1773, and, in a similar 
strain, celebrates Kent v. Surrey at Bishopsbourne. Historic 
figures are described :— 

“ Lumpey appears, whose steady eye 
And nervous arm makes wickets fly, 
Calls for the Kentish men to play, 
For Miller, Simmons, Louch, and May.” 

The author of the above is John Burnby, Attorney-at-Law 
at Canterbury, and I need hardly say that Kent emerges 
victorious. 

In the previous year another poem The Hambledon Song 
had been written by Mr. Cotton of Winchester, commemorat- 
ing a victory of Kent over Hampshire, but six years later it 
seems to have been appropriated by the opposition and has 
gone down to history as the Hambledon Cricket Song. 

Three verses give advice to bowlers, fieldsmen, and 
batsmen, some of which will not be unfamiliar to modern 
coaches :— 

“Ye bowlers, take heed, to my precepts attend : 

On you the whole fate of the game must depend ; 


Spare your vigour at first, now exert all your strength, 
But measure each step, and be sure pitch a length. 


Ye fieldsmen, look sharp, lest your pains ye beguile ; 
Move close like an army, in rank and in file ; 
When the ball is returned, back it sure, for I trow 
Whole states have been ruined by one overthrow. 


Ye strikers, observe when the foe shall draw nigh ; 
Mark the bowler, advancing with vigilant eye ; 

Your skill all depends upon distance and sight, 
Stand firm to your scratch, let your bat be upright.” 
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The final verse—there are a great many more—has the 
right kind of philosophy :— 

“ And when the game’s o’er, and our fate shall draw nigh 

(for the heroes of Cricket, like others, must die), 
Our bats we’ll resign, neither troubled nor vexed, 
And give up our wickets to those that come next.” 

One thing is missing. If this was sung, as we are given 
to understand, at the dinners of the Hambledon Club, it 
would be interesting to know the tune. Cricket has not the 
songs it deserves, and I would very much like to hear it sung 
by a melodious cricketer who has not lost all his sentiment. 

Nineteenth century poems on cricket still kept mainly 
to this pattern at first, but began gradually to adopt a less 
triumphant ring. (Perhaps, with the spread of the game, 
Kent was beginning to experience defeat !) 

The epitaph added its quieter voice : 

“ Here lies, bowled out by Death’s unerring ball, 
A Cricketer renowned, by name John Small. 
But though his name was Small, yet great his fame, 
For nobly did he play the noble game ; 
His life was like his innings, long and good, 
Full ninety summers he had death withstood, 
At length the ninetieth winter came, when (fate 
Not leaving him one solitary mate) 
The last of Hambledonians, old John Small, 
Gave up his bat and ball, his leather, wax, and all.” 

John Small died in 1826, Alfred Mynn in 1861, and 
W. J. Prowse’s lines are still widely remembered :— 

“ Proudly, sadly, we will name him: to forget him were a sin ; 

Lightly lie the turf upon thee, kind and manly Alfred Mynn.”’ 

Clearly this article would be incomplete without reference 
to “ Willow the King,” one of E. E. Bowen’s famous Harrow 
School Songs, and the only recognized paean of Cricket. 
It has fallen into sad neglect, and is seldom heard, even at 
sing-songs. Yet its words and music are full of zest: 

“Willow the King is a monarch grand : 
Three in a row his courtiers stand ; 
Every day, when the sun shines bright, 
The doors of his palace are painted white, 
And all the company bow their backs 
To the King with his collar of cobbler’s wax.”’ 


And then there is the rousing 


“So ho! so ho! may the courtiers sing 
Honour and life to Willow the King !”’ 


Now how many can go on with the verse about the 
“leathery Duke” ? 
Better known nowadays 


and this is a significant contrast 
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—is Francis Thompson’s poem, “ At Lord’s,” which, though 
almost hackneyed at the moment, obviously belongs here ; 
“Tt is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, 
Though my own red roses there may blow ; 
It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, 
Though the red roses crest the caps I know. 
For the field is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast, 
And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost, 
And I look through my tears on a soundless-clapping host 
As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 
To and fro— 
O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago! ” 


Francis Thompson’s lines, “Gloucester goes North,” 
are less familiar to the general public, possibly because he 
referred to ‘“ The long-whiskered Doctor, who laugheth laws 
to scorn ’”” ! 

Andrew Lang was a modern poet of the crease. This, 
from “ A Ballade of Mourning,” refers to the Australians at 
Lord’s in 1878: 


“Tl wear a willow round my hat 

This day of days for many springs, 
And sitting where the patriarch sat, 
Speed the sad hours in murmurings 
That fortune should have spread her wings 
And sought the lower hemisphere, 
Singing, as melancholy sings, 
‘Where are the scores of yester-year ?’” 

So, too, was Edward Cracroft Lefroy, who considered 
that ‘‘the whole edifice of the Christian virtues could be 
raised on a basis of good Cricket,” and who wrote “ The 
Bowler ”’ and “ The New Cricket Ground.” 

D. L. A. Jephson, among much that fell short of poetry, 
wrote : 

“Give me a bat of full white grain, 
In the heart of a willow grown, 
With never a peg and never a band, 
I'll force the ball to the ‘ outfield ’ land 
With the softened sound of a silken hand 
Smoothing a velvet gown.” 


E. B. V. Christian (“‘ At the Sign of the Wicket’), E. W. 
Hornung (creator of ‘“ Raffles’), and Norman Gale were all 
cricket-poets. 

The greatly regretted Mr. Lucas, who loved the moment 
when “a sixer climbs the sky,” has written concerning a bat 


“ Thrice happy the ghost who the ghost of it wields— 
Such joy must be his in Elysian fields.” 


And a ball: 
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“Giants, come all, do your worst with the ball. 
Sooner or later you’re mine, Sirs, you’re mine.” 


And on Hampshire : 


“The daisies lost their pretty heads 
When David Harris bowled ; 
The stumps were two, the bats were curved : 
But ah, the Age of Gold!” 


The best potential writers of cricketing poetry whom 
I know to-day are Eric Parker, Alfred Cochrane, and 
Thomas Moult. 

Why only “ potential” ? 

Mr. Eric Parker, at the beginning of a delightful anthology, 
“Between the Wickets,’ wrote a beautiful poem on 
“Windmill Down,” concluding : 


“ Friend, ’tis the end begins. The play’s the thing. 
We win or lose again, remembering. 
We shall find sunlit swards by Acheron, 
And toss bright obols, each returning spring 
When primroses are out at Hambledon.” 


Here are joyous verses quoted from Mr. Alfred Cochrane : 


From “ England Past and Present.” 
“When Time of all our flannelled hosts 

Leaves only the renown, 

Our cracks perhaps may join the ghosts 
That roam on Windmill Down, 

Where shadowy crowds will watch the strife 
And cheer the deeds of wonder 

Achieved by giants whom in life 
A century kept asunder.” 


From ‘“‘ Hambledon ”’ : 
“When to acclaim the master stroke 

Our modern cries resound, 

Applause that cleaves the Sheffield smoke, 
Or thunders from the Mound, 

What is it but the village voice 
That made the welkin ring 

To hail the champion of his choice, 

§ When Farmer George was King ? ” 


And there is his Derbyshire lilt, from “‘ Luck of the 
Toss,” that goes : 
“Ump!”’ says Jim, 
“Oller!” says I, 
An’ “’Ump it is,” says ’e. 
Finally, we have Mr. Thomas Moult : 
VOL. OXI 7 
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From ** Prelude ” : 
‘* Before we came the moon-soaked dews were here. 
Washing the feet of thrushes as they sang. 
No sun was up when this May morning rang 
With the first meadow-music of the year. 


Soon we’ll be ready, every man and lad, 
Tiptoeing, braced how briskly, for the glad 
Commencement, and the umpire’s call of ‘ Play !° 
Busy beneath the hot, slow-circling sun, 

We'll carry the morning’s echo singing on 

With its full, gracious flavour, kind and clear, 
Down to the wicket-drawing close of day.” 


From “‘ The Names ” 
* There’s music in the names | used to know, 
And magic when I heard them, long ago. 
‘Is Tyldesley batting ?’ Ah, the wonder still ! 
The School clock crawled, but cricket-thoughts would fill 
The last slow lesson-hour deliciously. 
(Drone on, O teacher, you can’t trouble me.) ” 


He reverts to * those lovely names, 
Jewelling the loveliest of our English games. 
Hirst, Hearne, and Tunnicliffe—they catch the light 
Lord Hawke and Hornby, Jessop, A. O. Jones- 


Surely the glow they held was the high sun’s ! 
Or did a young boy’s worship think it so, 
And is it but his heart that’s aching now ? ”’ 

Though it may seem ungrateful to those I have named, | 
have used the word “ potential,’’ because these poems I have 
quoted are now some years old, and I have only come across 
one (by Mr. Moult) since. 

Possibly they feel that cricket-poems are not wanted 
to-day. 

It may be that they agree with Albert Craig (whose soul 
held the poetry of Cricket, whatever his rhymes did) that 
you can write them but not sell them. 

If so, it is a great pity, since Cricket is an inexhaustible 
source of the magic from which poetry is made. 

Let us hope that they will turn to it again and—to quote 
once more from Mr. Thomas Moult : 

. carry the morning’s echo singing on 
With its full, gracious flavour, kind and clear.” 


G. D. MARTINEAU. 
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PARTRIDGE SHOOTING IN 1888 AND 1888 


[The following article was written by the late I. E. Kebbel. Published 
in The National Review in 1888 it is of some interest in 1938. It has 
been shortened. ] 


Wirntn the last half-century both partridge shooting and 
pheasant shooting have been completely revolutionized. 
No other sport has changed as they have changed. Of 
fishing it is needless to speak: that is practically what it 
ever was. Grouse shooting has only changed by the very 
partial introduction of driving, which, however, can never 
become general in Scotland, where the old method of shooting 
over pointers and setters is still the rule. Fox-hunting has 
been much transformed within the last hundred years, but 
hardly so much as partridge shooting within the last fifty. 
Even as far back as Lord Althorpe’s time, when the future 
leader of the House of Commons was hunting the Pytchley, 
the descriptions of the runs entered by himself in the Pytchley 
chase-book might have appeared last winter [1887] in the 
Field. Of course there are differences. Neither hounds nor 
horses were bred to go so fast as they do now, and the long, 
sow hunting run, as it is called, was therefore much com- 
moner. There was more grass with fewer fences and fewer 
artificial covers, so that what was lost in point of speed in 
one way was partly made up for in another; while the fox 
when forced out of his stronghold was obliged to travel 
farther than he is now to reach another place of refuge. 
Men started earlier in the morning, and drank deeper in 
the evening. But the sport was gone about essentially in 
the same manner as it is to-day. Hunting from the trail or 
drag, which meant hitting off the line of the fox as he returned 
from his nightly rambles, and working down to his kennel, 
was quite discontinued. And when Assheton Smith gave 
up the Quorn hounds in 1816, foxhunting in Leicestershire 
must have differed very little from what it was under Sir 
Richard Sutton. 

But in partridge shooting the change is so complete 
that a sportsman of a hundred years ago rising from his 
grave and looking out on a modern shooting party, would 
hardly know what they were about. In 1838, farmers took 
a pride in having their plough land free from weeds, but the 
very trim farming which was in fashion, before the recent 
agricultural depression began, was unknown to them. Crooked, 
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straggling hedgerows, and ditches full of grass and rubbish. 
beds of rushes here and there, telling of undrained furrows. 
gorse, thistles and little clumps of thorn and bramble scattered 
about over the meadows and pastures, offered tempting bits 
of cover for all kinds of game independently of their regular 
haunts; the broad stubble and turnip fields, where the 
stalks of the reaped wheat came halfway up the leg, and the 
undrilled turnips afforded none of that open space underneath 
the leaves in which the partridges delight to run. Then the 
whole farm afforded cover, and not merely a few picked fields 
in which all the birds had to be driven to make a good bag. 
The stubbles were left untouched for many weeks after harvest 
was finished. When the last gleaner had retreated, nobody, 
perhaps, went into the field for another month, except the 
sportsman. Thus at certain hours of the day he was quite 
certain of finding his game in particular places, and not 
only that, but sure of their lying well. Moreover, in the 
days when turnips were less generally cultivated than they 
have been since, the stubble was almost the only cover in 
which he was sure of finding a covey; and this, perhaps, 
was one reason why men went out so early in the morning, 
If they did not find the birds before they left the stubble, 
that is, before they had done feeding, it might be a long time 
before they found them at all ; and this, when birds were not 
so thick, even on preserved estates, as they are now, was a 
serious consideration. I am speaking of the days of “ qualif. 
cations,’ when the ordinary occupier of land had no preten. 
sions to shoot, and when the chances were very much against 
his having friends or neighbours who did. For the reasons 
I have given, birds were often plentiful on this kind of land; 
and I have been shown farms by old men whereon game- 
keeper never set his foot, and yet where fifty years ago a 
good shot could get his twenty brace of birds in September 
without wanting to leave it. 


Pheasant shooting has undergone a change of very much 
the same character. The double hedgerows, the shaws, the 
copses, the bits of rough waste ground where the old-fashioned 
sportsman with a brace of good spaniels killed his pheasants 
in the month of October, though still to be found in certain 
places, have ceased to be a regular feature of the English 
landscape. The disappearance of these patches of woodland, 
and tangled masses of thorn, hazel and briar has been to 
pheasant shooting what the disappearance of wheat stubble 
has been to partridge shooting. The birds can now only bk 
shot in the larger woods and plantations, and this, in the cas 
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of pheasants, has really made driving a necessity, which it is 
not with either grouse or partridges. The battue is the offspring 
of agricultural change, as well as of gunpowder gluttony. 
And in each kind of sport there are good men to be found 
who declare that the new style is not only unavoidable, but 
is intrinsically superior to the old one. We shall see, as we 
go oD, what is to be said for each. 

Let us suppose ourselves transported back to the Ist of 
September, 1838. By that time turnips had become plenti- 
ful; the wheat was still reaped ; and the same kind of farming 
prevailed which I have described a page or two back. The 
new system of gun licences in place of the qualification had 
not, so far, been very largely taken advantage of, and the 
number of gunners had not very much increased. Though 
the legalization of the sale of game had given a great impetus 
to poaching, partridge nets in the more sequestered rural 
districts were little known ; and, in spite of vermin, plenty of 
wild birds were still to be found owing nothing to the care 
of man, and perhaps never seen by human eye till the pointer 
first revealed their existence. This was true sport. You 
had to look for your birds in a comparatively wild country, 
not knowing where the covies lay, or whether there were few 
or many ; and when you had found them it was politic to 
follow up the scattered birds and secure as many as possible 
of them before looking for a fresh lot. 

It is 4 o’clock in the morning. The young squire or 
yeoman soon makes his appearance at the breakfast table, 
sometimes, according to old custom, laid ready overnight in 
the kitchen. * He wears a heavy broad-skirted dark green 
velveteen shooting jacket, with large inside pockets, big 
enough to hold a hare ; white buckskin or white cord breeches, 
with leather gaiters and enormously thick shooting boots or 
shoes, well studded with nails. This was the shooting dress 
of the period. The long-skirted coats, of which the colour 
was sometimes scarlet, coming nearly down to the heels, to 
be seen in Morland’s pictures, had now gone out of fashion ; 
and the velveteen jacket, coming half-way down the thigh, 
had taken its place. On a warm September day this dress 
was intolerably hot. But it was generally worn, and nobody 
ever complained. His gun is the old double-barrelled muzzle- 
loader, a hard shooter and a long killer, but heavier than the 
guns that are used now ; and his men are waiting in the yard 
outside with it while he finishes his breakfast. He may have 


* Jane Austen’s brothers always breakfasted in the kitchen before a 
long day’s shooting. 
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a friend with him, but not more than one, for large partridge 
shooting parties of four or five guns were not then in vogue ; 
and men constantly went out by themselves, with only one 
attendant to mark and carry the bag. 

At half-past four the meal is over. The sportsman 
shouldering his gun, leads the way through the yard gate into 
the open fields. He has two dogs, pointers or setters, as the 
case may be; but neither spaniel nor retriever, whom men 
then thought would only spoil the sport by making the other 
ones unsteady. The party are bound for a tract of land 
lying about two miles off, and a long way from any town or 
village. It runs along the side of a gentle declivity, the 
fields divided from each other by tall hedges; the wheat 
stubbles are clear of shocks, but here and there some rough 
beans are still standing, thickly interspersed with weeds, 
As the party proceed on their way hardly a sound is heard. 
And when our party turn into the stubble, where they intend 
to commence operations, they have the comfort of knowing 
that they have their beat all to themselves, neither gleaner 
nor wagoner, nor ploughman, nor turnip-hoer being there to 
disturb the ground, or head the birds when making for their 
favourite cover. 

The dogs are then let loose, and for several hours the man 
in the velveteen and buckskins works them backwards and 
forwards from field to field, scattering the covies all about the 
place, and picking up an odd bird in every out-of-the-way 
nook that he explores. But he is no glutton; nor are birds 
plentiful enough to afford him a shot every five minutes. 
After four or five hours’ walking he finds he has got five or 
six brace of birds, and perhaps a leveret and a landrail; and 
begins to think it time to rest. For the man who shot on 
these principles had his luncheon out by 11 o'clock. By 
half-past twelve he would be on foot again, and continue 
shooting for another two hours; going home well satisfied 
with his eight or ten brace of hard-earned birds, well found, 
well pointed, well shot, and the survivors well marked down. 
If there were two guns, for eight brace we might read twelve, 
and where there was preserved ground double the number 
might be killed. But I am describing an average day, such 
shooting as might be had almost anywhere in England. 

A day’s partridge shooting in 1888 usually proceeds as 
follows. A start is made about eleven, the party consisting 
of three or four guns, or perhaps more. Some time before 
they start the keepers have walked the stubbles, now as 


closely shorn as the head of Mr. Crummles, and have put the [ 
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pirds into the turnips all ready for the guns ; sometimes the 
shooters take this part of the business on themselves. But 
the ultimate result is the same. Not a shot is fired till the 
arty is in the thick of the cover. A beater or keeper between 
each gun has a retriever at his heels, and on they go. Soon 
the birds begin to get up in all directions; and sometimes 
wild confusion reigns. ‘‘ That’s my bird.” ‘No, it isn’t ; 
yours fell out there.” ‘‘ Keep in that d——d dog, he’ll put up 
every bird in the field.” These and similar exclamations 
following eight or ten shots fired nearly all together, are the 
usual sequel to every “ blaze in,” and in the opinion of many 
men constitute half the fun. I cannot say that I share 
this view of the situation. But at all events, whatever 
ase it is or is not, this kind of shooting is a sociable amuse- 
ment, with plenty of fun. The description of one field will 
grve for all. Dispersed covies are not followed up any more 
than in grouse shooting. The day’s work is one continuous 
tramp from turnip field to turnip field, the sport lying 
exclusively in the shooting, and having nothing to do with 
the chase proper, or with what our forefathers called the 
science of woodcraft. Still, it is extremely enjoyable, and 
in my opinion infinitely preferable to driving. 

Luncheon on such occasions is usually eaten about two 
o'clock, and is more or less elaborate, according to the taste 
and quality of the host and the kind of company he is enter- 
taining. The afternoon is only a repetition of the morning, 
and about six o’clock the shooters hand their guns to the 
attendants, and, putting their hands in the pockets of their 
knickerbockers, make the best of their way back to the 
hall. 


The bag, of course, may be anything from twenty brace 
toa hundred. But I think an average of a dozen brace a 
gun is considered good sport by all but those whom Gilbert 
White would call unreasonable sportsmen, who care only 
for shooting where they can fire every other minute. Larger 
bags may be made by the driving system ; but this is a mode 
of shooting with which I for one have no sympathy at all. 
Men are planted at a little distance from each other, sometimes 
in huts, sometimes behind screens of turf and branches erected 
for the occasion, sometimes under high hedges, and the birds 
are driven over their heads. Here you neither enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing your dogs work, which belongs to the old 
system, nor the sociability, the chaff, and the excitement 
which belongs to the new. It is a mere test of marksmanship, 
and nothing else whatever. If we discard all reservations, and 
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freely admit the superiority of driving as a test of skill 
I have yet to learn that this is the sole test of sport, and 
that the difficulty of finding, following, circumventing your 
quarry, be it what it may, does not enter as largely into the 
idea of sport as the difficulty of killing it. 

Now let us see what a day with the dogs is like. We need 
not go back to the time of the Regency. In 1870, shooting 
over dogs was still the prevailing fashion, and in some parts 
of England it remains so to the present moment. 

In salmon-fishing and deer-stalking, the holder of the rifle 
or the rod must sometimes feel that the glory is not all his 
own. But in partridge shooting over your own dogs, especially 
if you have broken them yourself, you sweep the board, 
There is no one to claim a farthing of your winnings. And 
then the thrilling spectacle of a brace of gallant setters, scouring 
over forty acres of turnips at twenty miles an hour, crossing 
recrossing, passing and repassing each other, with almost 
mathematical precision, till in a single moment they are 
brought up short, as still as two marble statues ; the front dog, 
who has found the birds, sitting close down to the ground, 
which shows that he is almost touching them, the hinder one 
upright but motionless, with his head just the least bit 
elevated as he tries to catch the distant scent. Ye gods! 
what a picture. It is a pity to spoil it by walking up to the 
birds. But what a moment that is when you first get within 
shot of the crouching dog, whose white head and back are 
scarcely visible above the turnip-tops. Still the birds do not 
stir. You quietly move round in front of him, take another 
step forward, and then, a crash of pinions, and a dozen 
brown objects darting straight up into the air and screaming 
and spreading in all directions. This is the result of getting 
them between yourself and the dog. The birds are frightened 
by both, and the covey spreads laterally to avoid them. Here 
you have a favourable opportunity of getting cross-shots each 
way, which ought to add a brace to the bag. 

The moment the birds rise the dog who “ backs ”’ follows 
the example of his leader, and lies down at once. As soon 
as your cartridges are in, and the birds picked up, a wave of 
the hand, and the well-known “ hold-up” sets them going 
again, to repeat the same scene once or twice perhaps before 
the field is done with. But then, perhaps, comes the sweetest 
morsel of the day: the search for the scattered birds in the 
various nooks and corners which I have already described ; 
in the hedges, in the patches of thistles and nettles which are 
left in the corners of the fields, along the broken bank of the 
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brook, among the remains of the meadow-sweet, and the long 
grass which escaped the scythe. 

Ah! it is very well to talk of getting your fifty shots 
an hour, and bagging your fifty brace before lunch. It is 
very well to laugh at men who say they like walking after 
their birds, and telling them that the grapes are sour. The 
truth is, half the men who indulge in these sneers are physically 
incapable of the exertion which is required to keep up with 
a brace of good dogs, from ten to six. That, I believe, in 
five cases out of six, is the real secret of the boasted 
superiority of driving. 


We are undoubtedly on the eve of a great revolution in 
English rural society, which some extol as a positive benefit, 
and others excuse as a necessary evil. To the former I have 
nothing to say ; in their eyes its principal merit is the blow 
which it strikes at ancient and prescriptive authorities, which 
the latter try to persuade themselves may still survive it. 
Iam far from saying that this great change may not be over- 
ruled for good, and that those who, for the last eight hundred 
years, have conducted our rural administration with wisdom, 
honesty, and economy, may not still retain their old influence 
and pre-eminence under more popular conditions. I say 
this may be so; and thousands who wish that it should be 
so, wish it only upon public grounds. In the last number of 
of this Review [August, 1888], Professor Goldwin Smith asks 
the question : 

“Will they—the English gentry—accept their changed position, 
become their own bailiffs, continue to live in their mansions, and 
try to keep the leadership of rural society ; or will they retire with what 
remains of their wealth to a reduced Sybaritism in the cities or abroad ? 
The voluntary assumption of difficult duty not being common, we 
cannot much blame them if they choose the easier course.” 

But if they do choose it, then, in the writer’s opinion, down 
goes Conservatism and all that it represents and keeps alive. 

England at the present day enjoys one great advantage 
over the France of the Revolution, though how long she may 
continue to do so is now becoming a little uncertain. ‘ In 
France,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “ property had been 
completely divorced from duty by the much-lauded policy of 
Richelieu, followed up by that of Louis XIV, who drew the 
nobles away from their country seats to Versailles.” It was 
the policy of Richelieu and the Court to destroy the local 
influence of the landed proprietors by depriving them of their 
administrative functions, in order to pave the way for a 
centralized despotism. They succeeded, and thus, in Mr. 
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Smith’s own words, subverted the organization of rural 
society, and withdrew the existing basis of political institutions 
What Richelieu did in France the Radicals are now trying 
to do in England. Intellectual Liberals, like Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, are beginning to find this out. But the fact that 
modern Radicals are working on the lines of Richelieu wags 
pointed out long ago by Conservatives, when nobody paid 
any attention to such warnings ; and if they are at last too 
late it will not be the fault of that party which is now dis. 
covered to have been in the right about many other things, 

The Radicals have not yet succeeded. But they have 
been working steadily towards this one end ever since 1839, 
The Repeal of the Corn Laws was helped forward by this 
same motive, as any one may see who reads the life of Mr. 
Cobden. The crusade against the game laws originated in 
the same purpose. And nobody can doubt that the political 
party which has used these instruments for the injury of a 
class which they envy and dislike, hope to make use of the new 
organization for County Government which has now been 
established to complete their work. To drive away the 
country gentlemen by reducing their fortunes, undermining 
their influence, and destroying their amusements—and if 
these means fail, by confiscating their property—is the 
scarcely concealed policy of a large and influential party which 
it is absolute infatuation to despise. In the up-hill battle to 
which they are condemned, all who agree with Professor 
Goldwin Smith should do their utmost to help the country 
gentlemen ; to improve their fortunes, maintain their influ. 
ence, and protect their amusements. Field sports are a 
healthy and masculine exercise, promoting hardihood, courage 
and presence of mind ; and if the qualities which they develop 
are hereditary, as according to high physiological authorities 
they really are, then we say that in the highest interests of the 
public, field sports should decidedly be encouraged. Even 
if they lose all, or retain only a house and a garden which they 
can call their own, the English gentry, nevertheless, must 
stick to the sinking ship, and do what they can to keep her 
head above water as long as possible. 

I do not apologise for introducing politics into a subject 
which ought to be unconnected with them. It is hard to 
find a subject now which is unconnected with politics. And 
the Radicals have taken care that nothing connected with the 
land shall enjoy that enviable immunity. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


HoLipay ‘“ STAGGERING ” 
Taz holiday season is once more in full swing—at any rate, 
so far as the East of Scotland is concerned. The virtuous 
West, having started earlier, has largely gone back to work. 
This “ staggering ’’ of holiday seasons, although in line with 
the most modern ideas, is every year the subject of critical 
correspondence in the Press, who write to know why the 
Edinburgh school children should be kept at their books 
during the light, sunny month of July, which their Glasgow 
contemporaries are free to enjoy. Seaside landladies at least 
must be grateful for a dispensation which enables them to 
rolong their effective season by a month, and September, 
although the nights are longer, is usually a good month for 
weather, and has the advantage, if used for holiday purposes, 
of shortening the winter. It is amusing to see the old news- 
paper controversies revived in the so-called “ national ” 
dailies, which have penetrated to the remotest fortresses of 
our land, and have largely ousted our own slower-moving 
“provincial ’’ papers. The attempts of these enterprising 
journals to give themselves a local atmosphere are sometimes 
a little elephantine, and their methods are not altogether 
appreciated in those conservative circles which still regard a 
wedding or a funeral as a private function, but their success 
has been undaunted. Perhaps we should welcome them as 
putting Scotland “‘on the map,” but unfortunately it is a 
very local map, as their “exclusive” information about 
Scottish ongoings are not reproduced for the benefit of readers 
south of the Tweed. Our special correspondents from the 
moors indicate a moderately successful grouse season, and 
angling all over the country has been well up to average. 
Loch Leven is itself again, but that capricious animal, the 
salmon, shows an increasing tendency to stagger its own 
holidays by appearing more in Spring and less in the autumn. 
Home Rule is perhaps what is wanted to improve our shooting, 
on the analogy of the old Scots lady of the eighteenth century, 
who declared that there had been “ no blackcock in Annan- 
dale since the Revolution.” During these holiday months 
we are happily free from political strife. The Glasgow students 
will set the ball rolling next month with their deferred Rec- 
torial Election. Their political outlook seems to be to the 
left, in so far as not inconvenienced by what must be an 
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appalling squint, with one eye on Geneva and another on 
Alberta, for the only candidates suggested when this was 
written were a Pacifist, a Distributist, and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, who professes to follow the League of Nations Peace 
Policy. 


New LEGISLATION 

The close of the Parliamentary session found Scotland 
standing very much where she did. In spite of Parliament's 
natural pre-occupation with foreign affairs, there was a good 
deal of fresh legislation, and Scotland had its full share. It 
should be obvious that a separate parliament could do the 
country no good in the troubled sphere of external relation. 
ship, and at home it could do nothing but add to our statutory 
complexities. Indeed, the most effective argument against 
Home Rule, in the minds of sensible citizens, is that what we 
want is not more legislation but less, and that the Imperial 
Parliament is too busily occupied with weightier matters to 
pay too much attention to Scotland. Such new bills as relate 
exclusively to Scotland are probably not of an unduly vital 
nature, as the titles will indicate : the Conveyancing (Amend. 
ment) Bill, Housing (Agricultural Population) Bill, Rating 
and Valuation (Air Raid Works) Bill, Scottish Land Court 
Bill, Divorce Bill, Nursing Homes Registration Bill, Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Blindness Bill, and the Registration 
of Still-Births Bill. At the close of the Session the Secretary 
of State made the important announcement that the Govern- 
ment has adopted the recommendations of the Gilmour Report. 
This will mean the establishment of four main Scottish 
Departments: Agriculture, Education, Health, and Home, 
each of which will be in charge of a Secretary directly respons- 
ible to the Secretary of State. There will also be a permanent 
Under Secretary of State, whose duties will lie outside any 
specific departmental organisation. The most interesting 
innovation is the creation of a Home Department. This will 
discharge the functions at present exercised by the Scottish 
Office, the Fishery Board for Scotland, and the Prisons 
Department for Scotland. The day-to-day administration of 
all the departments will be conducted from Edinburgh. 
Legislation to give effect to these recommendations is to be 
introduced at an early date. The new buildings of our 
** Scottish Whitehall ’” in Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are to 
be completed in August, 1939, and it should be possible to 
have the new bees buzzing in the new beehive at about the 
same time. It need hardly be said that our nationalists are 
already aware that the honey will be quite uneatable. 
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THE RoaD-BRIDGES 

The House of Commons rose amid the echoes of what 
sir Stafford Cripps is now sufficiently well-educated to call 
a “factitious ” agitation. In answer to numerous enquiries, 
the Minister of Transport announced that the Government 
had reviewed the schemes of road-bridges over the Forth, 
the Humber, and the Severn, and, in view of the need for 
concentrating our financial resources on the country’s most 
urgent requirements, especially on our defensive rearmament, 
could not offer any contributions towards the cost of the 
bridges. This eminently sensible announcement was greeted 
by the usual “ chorus of organised despondence.” How dis- 
appointing for Scotland, and how bad for the steel trade ! 
How wicked and cowardly of the Government to bracket the 
lordly Forth with the trivial Humber, and the insignificant 
Severn! Home Rule for Scotland! And so on. In the House, 
Miss Horsbrugh, the Member for Dundee, observed with her 
usual commonsense, “ Will the Right Honourable Gentleman 
also bear in mind that the people of Scotland are anxious 
that the rearmament programme should go on?” It was 
also announced that there could be no grant for a Tay Road 
Bridge. The Forth Bridge fanatics say very little about this 
last, but it should be plain even to them that the one cannot 
be of the slightest use without the other. As it is, no one has 
even plausibly suggested any tangible result from the 
stupendous expenditure suggested other than the saving of a 
possible twenty minutes for golfers in a hurry. Meantime, 
the gospellers of bridge-building say that the Government 
statement indicates ‘“‘ only a postponement,” and for some 
wholly inexplicable reason we are told that Edinburgh is 
spending £1,000 a year on preparations for the scheme. As 
to the general trade position in Scotland opinion seems to be 
divided. On the Clyde a period of great activity has been 
followed by one of the worst months experienced for a number 
of years. Officials of shipyards which are engaged in the 
construction of naval tonnage have plenty to keep them busy 
for a considerable time to come, with the practical certainty 
of further orders later in the year. On the other hand, firms 
engaged on purely mercantile work regard the future with a 
certain amount of misgiving. Building costs are high, and 
there is no likelihood of early reduction. Accordingly, the 
prospects here are not too bright. This is only an illustra- 
tion of Scotland’s over-dependence on certain limited indus- 
tries. With a view, if possible, to the correction of this defect, 
and following on the success of the Scottish Industrial Estate 
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at Hillington, which has attracted seventy manufacturin 
tenants in the past twelve months, the Commissioner of the 
Special Areas has announced that three more sites have been 
acquired for industrial estates in Lanarkshire. Care is to be 
taken to avoid competition with existing industries, and the 
object is to attract “ twentieth century trades” of a type 
which is hardly represented in Scotland at all to-day. The 
country needs to attract industries of the lighter type in order 
to balance the predominance of the heavy industries in the 
economic life of Scotland. 


EXHIBITION RESULTS 

At “half time” the Empire Exhibition in Glasgow had 
secured rather under six million attendances. Compared 
with the estimated, or rather “ hoped for” figure of fifteen 
millions for the season, this was perhaps a little disappointing, 
but the president of the Exhibition declared that its success 
was already assured. The weather during the first two months 
was distinctly hostile, and seemed to reserve its worst vagaries 
for holidays and other times when, from one reason or another, 
a specially good attendance was expected. Rain is tradi. 
tionally associated with Edinburgh public holidays, and this 
year rain has associated itself with public holidays in Glasgow, 
with a fine impartiality whether they were British or “ only 
English.” There was a tendency in the Exhibition’s early 
days to say—-“‘ the attendances are not yet great, but wait for 
the holidays,” and then when the holidays came to say, 
‘Of course, we can’t expect great attendances, for every- 
body’s away.” However, the Exhibition has undoubtedly 
attracted a great diversity of visitors from all parts of the 
world, and has been the subject, quite properly, of almost 
uniformly favourable comment. It is obvious that it has 
brought a lot of money into Scotland, and especially into the 
West. How far good business will result for the exhibitors, 
and how valuable may be the contacts which have been 
established between particular Dominions and Scotland must 
remain to be seen. The industries represented are said to 
have expressed themselves as satisfied. To the lay mind, it 
seems that those concerned in “ selling ’’ a particular country 
rely far too much on unimaginative heaps of products, and 
too little on the pictorial appeal. The South African pavilion 
is a noteworthy exception, and no one could see the beautiful 
representations of life as lived in that country without wanting 
to go there, or without wanting to sample the fruits and the 
wines which are shown in the stages both of production and 
completion. But no amount of bags of flour, or heaps of nuts 
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are likely by themselves to teach the youthful Empire citizen 
to take an interest in other parts of the world. Perhaps 
the Canadian “‘ Mounties” have been able to secure a few 
suitable recruits for their wonderful service, but the attention 

id to them seems to come chiefly from that half of the 
population not yet eligible for recruitment. Of the “ attrac- 
tions” oddly so-called because payment is obligatory, the 
(lachan and the Tower run neck and neck, in the race for 

ular favour, with the Palace of Arts a modest third. 
Ahead of the lot would seem to be the “ Victoria Falls,” and to 
judge from the published figures, the happy entrepreneurs 
must, if one may so put it, have struck a gold mine in the 
falling water. It is a simple device, and consists, no doubt 
like the original, in a quantity of water following its natural 
tendency to drop. <A few palms in front and a hot-house 
atmosphere all round give the correct tropical milieu, and the 
whole panorama concludes with a superhuman figure of 
Dr. Livingstone towering above the landscape. Of the 
spectacles included in the price of admission, the best are 
probably the Scottish Historical Pavilion and the British 
Government Pavilion. It is so frequently made a matter of 
reproach to our Government that it provides for exhibitions 
abroad cheeseparing and inadequate representations of our 
British life, that it is gratifying to discover how imposing is 
the scale on which it conducts its missionary enterprise among 
the aborigines of Bellahouston. The very attendants, in their 
livery frock coats and top hats, convey the majesty and 
solidity of Whitehall as nothing else could do, and the vast 
moccupied areas of the precourt convey a sense of spacious- 
ness and opulence which in our pessimistic mood we think 
has vanished from the post-war world. 


THE NaTIONAL DicTioNaRY—aA FURTHER INSTALMENT 

The Scottish National Dictionary, designed partly on 
regional lines and partly on historical principles, and contain- 
ing all the Scottish words known to be in use or to have been 
in use since 1700, has at last published Part Il of Volume II 
consisting of the vocabulary from Box to Bunker. The first 
part of Volume I was published in 1931, and the first part of 
Volume IT as long ago as 1936, so it will be seen that original 
subscribers in 1929 to the ten volume set then projected will 
necessarily be long-lived if they are to enjoy the completed 
fruits of their bounty. The fault, of course, is not with editors 
or publishers. The cause is lack of funds, and the blame for 
that must rest not merely with the general public, but more 
particularly with the administrators of various charitable 
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funds, who should subsidise an undertaking of this character 
and with local authorities, all of which should be subscribers 
when in fact many are not. Despite the difficulties unde 
which he labours, Dr. William Grant, the editor, has been 
successful in producing a volume which for interest ang 
scholarship is quite on the level of its predecessors. Pye. 
sumably the meanings attached to the word “ Bunker ” have 
not yet been exhausted, for although five are given, the word 
“ golf” has not yet been mentioned. The good Scots word 
‘‘ Breek ”’ used chiefly in the plural, has nearly a page devoted 
to its variants, and while it is sad to notice the tame modern 
versions of the fine old proverb, “‘ He sits fu’ close that has 
riven breeks,” it is grand to know, in these days of B.B.C, 
English, that an aborigine can still express himself thus at 
draughts, “I had a gran’ gem in haan an’ then, be haingt, 
I let him get the breeks on me, an’ it wuz only a draa.” The 
word “ brief” has an odd history in Scotland. It used to be 
the term in one form or another for a legal writ or an official 
document, but has gradually become obsolete, so that members 
of the legal profession are now “ briefless ” in a philological 
sense, as well perhaps as in any other associated with the word, 
We may hope that arrangements will be possible for the more 
rapid publication of the remaining parts of this great 
Dictionary. 


THEAGES, 


THE DON 


May 27, 1878, was a memorable day in the history of the 
British Commonwealth ; for to many people in this country 
it marked the rediscovery of Australia. They knew, of course, 
that the discovery was made long ago, but knew little else 
about Australia except that it was a long way off, had formerly 
produced a lot of gold, and still produced a lot of kangaroos 
and far too many rabbits ; and those who had read Kingsley’s 
Geoffrey Hamlyn, which was a popular novel at that time, 
remembered that Australia was once troubled with bush- 
rangers. May 27, 1878, changed all that. It gave the 
British public a new conception of Australia. 


It was owing to what was done that day at Lord’s by 
eleven Australian cricketers, who, in four hours and a half, 
defeated a strong M.C.C. team, which included W. G. himself, 
by nine wickets, the M.C.C. making 33 runs in the first 
innings and 19 in the second. It was the greatest shock ever 
experienced by England in any department of sport. We 
knew of course that cricket was played in Australia; and 
that it was well played was known to the English teams that 
had visited Australia. But the downfall of the M.C.C. was 
unexpected and staggering. A new era in cricket had 
begun. 

The Australian team of 1878, the first that visited England, 
contained cricketers of the highest class, two of whom in their 
respective spheres have never been excelled, probably never 
equalled: J. McCarthy Blackham, the bearded wicket-keeper, 
and F. R. Spofforth, the Demon bowler—a magnetic and 
extraordinary personality of whom much still remains to be 
written. They were the first of a long line of cricket heroes : 
William Murdoch, George Giffen, Clem Hill, who still plays 
a good game of golf, Victor Trumper, upon whom the gods 
bestowed their fatal love, Charles Macartney, and many 
others. What memories these names call up! 


But among the distinguished names of Australian cricket 
none is the more deserving of honour than the captain of the 
team now visiting England, Mr. Donald George Bradman, 
affectionately known to the cricket public as “the Don.” 
He is a self-taught cricketer. In his book, The Story of My 
Cricketing Life, he tells us that he was never even told how 
to hold a bat: 
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“* My earliest cricket, and much of it that I played when not at school 
took this form. Armed with a small stump, which I used as a bat, and 
throwing a golf ball at the brick part of an old tank a few yards awa 
I would try to hit the ball on the rebound. ... By the same method, 
I taught myself how to field, how to throw, and how to catch. . . I 
would take a golf ball into the paddock, and, standing a short distance 
from the fence I threw the ball so as to hit a given spot on the rounded 
rail. ... By constant practice I found I could hit a certain spot on 
the rail that would make the ball come straight back to me.” 


At twelve years of age he played for his school, and made 
115 out of a total score of 156. In his nineteenth year he 
played for his native State, New South Wales; within the 
next two years he had played for Australia against England 
and had made the highest score on record, 452 not out ; 
and when in 1930, in his twenty-second year, he first visited 
England he was the foremost batsman in the world. Not 
since W. G. was in his prime has a batsman so dominated 
the world of cricket. 


His figure must be familiar to many who read these lines, 
The first impression he gives is of perfect physical fitness, 
His muscles are beautifully co-ordinated and _ instantly 
responsive to the dictates of the brain. It is a pleasure to 
watch the movements of that strong and supple body. The 
Greeks would have loved to watch him. “TI can imagine,” 
wrote Ranjitsinhji, ““ Agamemnon, Achilles and their peers 
not unbecomingly engaged in a cricket match.” Surely not 
otherwise did the swift-footed son of Peleus move upon the 
wind-swept plain of Troy. The next impression the spec- 
tator receives is that he is in the presence of a highly con- 
petent person. It is not necessary to be a cricketer to realise, 
as the Don takes his place at the wicket, that he is a man 
who knows his job. You have the same feeling when 
Toscanini walks on to the platform. He inspires confidence. 
He would inspire confidence if you did not know who he 
was. How confidence before performance is thus inspired is 
one of the mysteries of personality ; but there it is. 


At the wicket he plays with consummate ease and assur- 
ance. Usually he begins quietly ; he makes no haste to get 
runs, though on occasion he gets going at once, as in the 
match against the Gentlemen of England this year. But he 
soon shows that a batsman’s job is not merely to keep in 
but to get runs. He has complete command of every stroke, 
and when he hits he hits hard ; not even Jessop himself put 
more power into the pull. All his strokes are a delight to 
the eye, but perhaps the most fascinating is the late cut; 
he plays the ball as if he loves it and is sending it to the 
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poundary for its own good. Bowlers are changed, but it 
makes no difference to the progress of his score. “I puts 
the ball where I like,” said Tom Emmett of W. G., “‘ and he 
puts it where he likes.” As one watches what the Don’s 
hat does to the ball one wonders why he ever gets out. 

It is said that he has not the exquisite finish, the magic 
of Ranjitsinhji. But who has, or ever had, or is ever likely 
to have? Ranjitsinhji was incomparable. He seemed to 
commune with the ball and to welcome it, not as an enemy 
to be flogged but as a friend with whom he would work 
miracles. There are some varieties of human performance 
to which the term perfection may fairly be applied ; among 
them the music of Mozart, and the batting of Ranjitsinhji. 

In some of his qualities, however, the Don recalls Ranji: 
in his amazing quickness of foot, his infinite variety of strokes, 
his intense scrutiny of the ball, his delay in deciding the 
stroke and the rapidity with which action follows decision. 
Nor is it only as a batsman that he is great. In the field he 
isamong the best: untiring, fleet of foot, swift in his pounce 
on the ball, and deadly with his throw in. As a captain he 
radiates energy, and possesses the rare and invaluable gift 
of keeping up the tails of his men in a tight place. 

Mr. Bradman does not live for cricket alone. He is 
interested in many things and is passionately fond of music. 
He is a successful business man, and will doubtless play a 
prominent part in shaping the future of the wonderful country 
from which he springs. It is a country that should be better 
known to us of the Homeland. It is a pity that it is not 
more widely realised that the best way of avoiding the in- 
clemencies of an English winter, and one of the most interest- 
ing and delightful of experiences, is to visit the Don’s country 
and get to know something of the warm-hearted people who 
live there. If—if only there were more of them! But that 
is another story. 


G, F. McCrary. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANps 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole there will hy 

less rain than usual for these autumn months. 

(b) That this expected deficiency will be more marked iy 
the Eastern half of England than elsewhere. 

Considering the individual months the indications a 
present are :— 

(c) That during September the total rainfall over the 

British Isles will be below the average. 

(d) That this expected deficiency will be most marked 
in Wales and the 8.W. of England. 

(e) That during October the general deficiency of rain 
will become more accentuated over all of the British 
Isles and that it will be unusually dry for that normally 
wet month. 

(f) That during November the precipitation over a 
large part of the British Isles—and particularly over 
the Eastern half of England—will again be below the 
average. 

Remarks :—The official summary of the weather for 
July says :—“ Locally in the South, July was the sixth 
successive dry month. In most other districts rainfall was 
above average. .. . Heavy falls occurred at the beginning 


and towards the end of the month in the West and North.” | 


DuUNBOYNE, 18.viii.38, 


om 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE “UNION FLAG” 


To THE EpiTor or The National Review 


Smr,—The caption under the photograph, reproduced in 
the National Review for August, showing the striking of the 
Union Jack and its replacement by the flag of the Union of 
South Africa, alludes to the latter as the ‘“ Union Flag.” 

This would make it appear that although the South African 
Government has objections to the use of the Empire’s flag, 
it has no hesitation in pirating the name of that symbol of 
justice and peace. 

The term ‘‘ Union Flag ”’ denotes and always has denoted 
our flag, which, when hoisted at the staff (the Jack-staff) in the 
bows of a vessel, becomes the ‘‘ Union Jack.” 

There is, presumably, no actual copyright invested in 
the words “‘ Union Flag,” but say what they may in South 
Africa, the words officially apply to what is commonly called 
the “ Union Jack,” and to no other flag. 

Yours, etc., 


Ilam, J. E. T. Harper, 
Hawkhurst, Kent. Vice-Admiral. 
August, 1938. 


“KING OF THE MEDIUMS” 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Sir,—Surely in attacking the memory of the dead, more 
accuracy should be attempted than is evinced in Mr. Horace 
Wyndham’s article on Daniel Home. 

His mis-statements have already been exposed in reviews 
of his book, Mr. Sludge, the Medium, and, as far as I know, 
he made no effort to defend them. 

He tries to darken Home’s character by presenting him as 
a matrimonial schemer, but he does not mention that Home 
_ was so indifferent to money that he would never accept a 
penny for the display of his gift, and once refused £2,000 
offered for a single sitting. 

Not once was a charge of fraud brought home to him, and 
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Frank Podmore, a most sceptical researcher, said of Home 
in his Modern Spiritualism: ‘‘ Home was never publicly 
exposed as an imposter ; there is no evidence of any weight 
that he was even privately detected in trickery.” And the 
Morning Herald, by no means a friendly journal, wrote of 
Home at the peak of his career: “ We must note also the 
strangeness of the fact that Mr. Home has never been detected 
if indeed he is an imposter.” ' 

If that was the opinion of his contemporaries, it seems idle 
after thirty-six years, to talk of ‘‘ debunking ” without offering 
fresh evidence. 

Mr. Wyndham tries to give the impression that Home's 
‘‘ phenomena ”’ only occurred in the dark. The truth is that 
Home’s protests against seances held in the dark were bitterly 
resented by his fellow mediums, and Mr. Wyndham must 
know that all Home’s most notable achievements took place 
in a bright light. Perhaps he will explain how experiments 
with lamps and white hot coals take place in the dark. I do 
not know what Maskelyne’s explanation was ; his attempted 
‘“‘ debunking ”’ of another spiritistic phenomena cost him a 
thousand pounds. 

As to the scientists to whom Mr. Wyndham refers: J. H. 
Huxley wrote: “Supposing the phenomena to be genuine, 
they do not interest me. It may be true for anything I know 
to the contrary, but really I cannot get up any interest in the 
subject.” 

Sir William Thompson spoke of “the wretched super- 
stition of mesmerism and clairvoyance.” 

Faraday declared: ‘I have no evidence that the phe- 
nomena requires investigation or deserves it.” J. A. Froude 
said : ‘‘ We do not care so much as to turn out of our way to 
examine them,” and J. S. Mill asserted: ‘“‘ I should find it 
very difficult to believe any of it on any evidence whatever.” 

Well, that was the attitude of science and philosophy in 
Victorian days. Does it ‘cut much ice’ now? Mr. Wynd- 
ham speaks of “‘ the assumption of spiritualists that physical 
laws can be defied.’ Spiritualists merely assume that our 
knowledge of those laws is not yet complete, and can only be 
completed by a study of phenomena for which there is at 
present no physical explanation. 


Yours etc., 
Coney Warren, H. F. Prevost BatrTERsByY. 
St. George’s Hill, 
Weybridge. 


August, 1938. 
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Mr. Horac—E WynpDuHAM writes : 

I am much obliged to you for directing my attention to a 
criticism in The T'wo Worlds (a periodical not hitherto included 
in my general reading) and a letter from Mr. H. F. Prevost 
Battersby, with reference to my article, ‘‘ The King of the 
Mediums.” 

These correspondents are quite as much entitled to their 
opinions as I am to mine. 

First, as to The Two Worlds. 

I said, in effect, that Daniel Douglas Home was no more 
a “nephew of the 10th Earl of Home” (as Conan Doyle 
declared him to be) than I am. At any rate, those usually 
careful research-workers, Messrs. Burke and Debrett, do not 
seem to have heard of such a connection ; and the enlightening 
Complete Peerage is similarly dumb about it. 

Apart from this, I happen to possess a copy of the birth 
certificate of Daniel Home. This declares him to be “ the 
lawful son of William and Elizabeth Home.” Nothing in it 
about being ‘‘ born out of matrimony ” (as The Two Worlds 
says), and not a word about the 10th (or any other) Earl of 
Home. As this certificate cost me 3s. ld., I should hate to 
think I had squandered money on it unnecessarily. 

As to the successful action brought by the amorous 
Mrs. Lyon to recover the £30,000, which a “ spirit message,” 
delivered by him, had instructed her to give the accomplished 
Daniel, The Two Worlds remarks : “‘ It was shown that Home 
had consulted friends before accepting the gift.” He did; 
but, as these “‘ friends’? were convinced spiritualists, it is 
improbable that they would have offered him any other 
advice. 

If, and: as in the case, the judge did not think much of 
Mrs. Lyon, he thought still less of Daniel Home. ‘I have,” 
he observed, “‘ read the defendant’s statements and ex- 
planations in his affidavits, and I am altogether dissatisfied 
with them. The gift is fraudulent and void, and must be 
returned.” 

As to the “ floating in the air” business, Lord Adare, one 
of the alleged witnesses of this remarkable performance, after- 
wards wrote to a Sunday paper, saying that he had never 
actually seen it. Lord Lindsay, the second alleged witness, 
said “‘ the moon was shining full into the room ” on the night 
in question. I daresay there was ‘“‘ moonshine,” but (if the 
almanac is to be trusted) there was certainly no moon. When 
this was pointed out to him, Lord Lindsay said the room was 
“lit by a street lamp.” A remarkably powerful street lamp to 
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light a room 70 ft. above the pavement on a December night 
in 1868. But perhaps it was what is known to chemists as a 
“* spirit lamp.” 

With regard to Mr. Prevost Battersby’s gallant champion- 
ship : 

If Daniel Home did not accept cash payment for his 
** phenomena,” he exhibited no such diffidence in acceptin 
valuable jewellery, with travelling expenses on a lavish scale, 
and also a substantial annuity from an admirer. 

As to the contention that “‘ Home was never publicly 
exposed as an imposter,” a very different tale is told by 
Dr. Barthez, in connection with his séances at Biarritz. 
Podmore did not refer to this ‘‘ regrettable incident,” as he 
died before the Dr. Barthez report appeared. 

As to the question ‘“‘ How did Home carry hot coals in his 
hands without injuring them ’”’—-well, the answer to that is, 
** Elementary, my dear Watson.” ‘ 

I could say a good deal more on this subject. Perhaps, 
however, I had better stop now, as I seem to be upsetting 
certain occupants of “ the Beyond.” At any rate, I have just 
felt a succession of violent nudges from invisible hands ; the 
table shows signs of rising in the air, and the furniture to 
revolve of its own accord ; and mysterious raps are resounding 
on the walls. 


GLASGOW EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


To THE Epritror oF The National Review 


Smr,—In your issue of June, 1938, there is a very interest- 
ing article by Captain W. P. M. Russell about the Glasgow 
Empire Exhibition, referring to its marvels of industry in 
every shape and form, and citing the King’s comment about 
the Exhibition being a symbol of Scottish vitality and ini- 
tiative. To people in Australia, like myself, who feel a strong 
bond of kinship because we are sons of Scottish parents, those 
thoughts arouse feelings of national pride. 

As a resident of Sydney, New South Wales, I would like 
to establish the fact that that city seems to be entitled to the 
claim of “ the second city of the Empire” in the matter of 
its wholly white population now exceeding that of Glasgow by 
143,000, as stated in the Commonwealth Year Book for 1937 
at page 319. 

It is destined, I think, to develop into huge proportions 
because of its sunshine throughout most of the year, its 
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jatural harbour, one of the finest in the world, and its enor- 
nous potential markets. Yours faithfully, 


14, Rawson Road, Cuas. P. BRECKENRIDGE. 
Rose Bay, Sydney, Australia. 
July 21st, 1938. 


SHAKESPEARE’S VITAL SECRET 


To THE Epritror or The National Review 


Sir,—In a recent issue of the National Review, the perpetual 
puazle of the reality of the great author named Shakespeare 
continues its interest in Mr. A. W. Titherley’s letter. 

I venture to offer some long thought-out reasons for what 
I must call the Anti-Shakespearean theory, from another 

le. Further researches on Shakespeare’s life, increased by 
that of the American writer Hodson, tend to show that a vast 
amount of his working time was spent in visiting, by slow 
stage-coach, surely by daytime, with records and traditions of 
habitual drinking bouts. 

Then for the nights, the illumination of those times being 
by reed dip candles, appears to be a serious handicap. 

His life of 52 years was a short one. 

Leaving all this on one side, I now offer a broader view of 
the subject, viz.: That no great executive artist was ever a 
great creative one, and the converse. 

The world only offers two possible exceptions, L. da Vinci 
and Michaelangelo. The man Shakespeare’s time and energy 
was surely spent in rehearsing, acting, and stage managing. 

Yours truly, 


42, Orient Road, CaPEL HALL. 
Lancing. 
August, 1938. 


PALESTINE AND THE JEWS 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—May I crave a little space in your columns to point 
out that the version of the genesis of the so-called “ Balfour 
Declaration,” quoted in your current issue as appearing in 
the Belgian paper, Metropole, is at variance with the story 
told by Mr. Lloyd George at a public meeting that I attended 
in London some years ago. 
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According to Mr. Lloyd George, the Government wag 
placed under a great debt of gratitude during the War to 
Dr. Weitzmann, the Zionist leader, who is, incidentally, a 
distinguished chemist. At a somewhat critical juncture en 
became short of a vitally important ingredient, indispensable 
for the manufacture of certain munitions. Luckily, the 
Zionist leader knew of another method for obtaining this 
essential material and placed his knowledge freely at the 
disposal of the Government, so that the crisis was averted, 
When, at a later stage, Dr. Weitzmann was asked to name 
his reward for this conspicuous service to the allied cause, he 
refused to take any personal gift but entered a strong plea for 
the satisfaction of Zionist claims to Palestine—the Jewish 
Homeland. It was this, Mr. Lloyd George assured us, that 
ultimately led to the writing of the now historic letter by 
Mr. Balfour to Lord Rothschild. 

I am, yours obediently, 


Queen Anne’s Mansions, ERNEST LESSER, 
S.W.1. 
August, 1938. 


ECCENTRIC DONS 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—There is a fund of entertaining stories, always being 
quoted, of the doings and sayings, sometimes wise, more 
often forgetful and eccentric, of Dons at the various 
Universities. These stories are too good to die but their life 
depends upon casual oral repetition. It has been suggested 
that a collection of these stories should be produced and an 
attempt to do this is to be made. The success of such an 
attempt will depend upon the co-operation of those with 
knowledge of such stories, and the only means of obtaining 
this co-operation is through the Press. I would, therefore, 
beg your indulgence for space in your columns to appeal to 
those, and they must be many, who have knowledge of these 
stories, whether veri or ben trovati. If they will send them to 
the address below they will be gratefully received and every 
effort will be made to include them in the proposed collection. 

I am, yours truly, 


14, Ashburnham Mansions, H. J. Eapy. 
Ashburnham Road, Chelsea. 
July, 1938. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF MUSIC 


A HunpRED YEARS OF Music. By Gerald Abraham. (Duck- 
worth; 15s.). Every musician, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional, and all those who are interested in music as an 
art, and not merely as a sensuous enjoyment, should derive 
pleasure and instruction from this admirably written book. 
Mr. Abraham has a thorough knowledge of his subject and 
of its bibliography ; moreover, he is at once a judicious 
critic and a capable historian. His judgments of individual 
composers are soundly based, and he is capable of discerning 
broad trends and tendencies. The only regret which most 
readers will have—a regret evoked in nearly every serious 
book about music—is that considerations of expense have 
ruled out all but one or two brief illustrations in music-type. 
As a result of this, any adequate appreciation of his views, 
without reference to the scores of innumerable compositions 
is impossible for anyone but a professional musician or student 
of music with a large experience and capacious memory. 
Many of us, no doubt, have sufficient memory of composers 
like Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, even perhaps Wagner, 
Debussy and Sibelius ; but the matter is very different with 
Liszt, Bellini, Meyerbeer, Glinka, Berlioz, the later Russians 
and the living composers of to-day. The disadvantage, how- 
ever, is insuperable, since sufficient quotation, especially of 
orchestral scores, would run into hundreds of pages: so we 
must make the best of it, and turn to our libraries and gramo- 
phones, if we are feeling diligent, to make good our ignorance. 
Thoroughly to do this would be a liberal education in modern 
music: but only a few, I fear, will be in a position to do it. 

Mr. Abraham’s book is clear in form and lucid in arrange- 
ment. It is divided into four main chapters, “ After 
Beethoven,” ‘“‘ Wagner and the Opera,” ‘‘ After Wagner ”’ 
and “The Music of Yesterday and To-day.” The prelude 
to the first and the interludes to the other three chapters give 
general impressions of the musical scene as it appeared, 
respectively, in the 1830s, 1860s, 1890s and 1920s; but 
the main business is conducted in the other sections of the 
chapters, which deal entirely with composers, not with 
audiences, virtuosos, concerts and contemporary criticisms or 
enthusiasms. 
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It would obviously be futile to attempt a summary of this 
closely packed study, which contemplates a musical cent 
of unparalleled richness and variety, from the German and 
Romantic preponderance of its opening to the modern era 
of nationalism and “ pure” music. Mr. Abraham is at home 
with it all, from Schumann to Hindemith and Alban Berg 
besides being specially at home with the Russian composers 
on whose work he is most illuminating. I have marked far 
more passages for quotation than there is space to quote in: 
let me begin with one or two containing acute judgments of 
individuals. 

“Chopin and Liszt were stylists because they were great pianists, 
Berlioz partly because he could not play the piano at all. It was 
Schumann’s misfortune to be neither a virtuoso nor a non-pianist. 
Of all the great romantic composers he was the least sensitive to the 
relationship between idea and medium. His piano works .. . are 
genuine piano music in the sense that they are obviously conceived for 
two hands on a keyboard, but they betray an almost complete insensitive- 
ness to the new pianistic resources that were being opened up by Field, 
Chopin and Liszt... .” 

“* Meyerbeer has suffered as much as Liszt, much more than Berlioz, 
from the fact that his imitators are better known than himself. And, 
unlike Liszt, his music has not enough inner vitality to reward the 
efforts of conscientious students of musical history who, from a sense of 
justice, would like to revive it. Paradoxical as the statement may 
appear, Meyerbeer’s operas have died because they are too intellectual 
and not tuneful enough.” 

I should also like to quote, but it would be misleading to 
do so in excerpts, the admirable section of Chapter III on 
‘* Brahms and the Great Instrumental Tradition,” and the 
excellent criticisms of Grieg and Richard Strauss, together 
with other passages to show Mr. Abraham’s capacity for 
comparing different techniques ; but I will conclude quotations 
of this type with that about Elgar, “‘ the one important English 
composer who came strongly under the direct influence of 
Wagner ” : 

“Elgar’s melody, in particular, is strikingly individual. Indeed, 
practically everything that he wrote, large work or small, bears the 
unmistakable cachet of a strongly marked personality—a fact which 
alone would suffice to place his work above that of any other British 
composer since Purcell. More than that it would be unwise to claim ; 


his place is beside D’Indy and Dukas and Mahler, not with the Strausses 
and Debussys and Schénbergs.” 


The second and third sections of the second chapter are 
very important, since they place Wagner’s aims and achieve- 
ments in a perfectly clear light, sweeping away certain mis- 
conceptions due to ignorance which are prevalent even 
to-day. As Mr. Abraham says: “ No one is in a position to 
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pass judgment on a Wagner music-drama who does not know 
what Wagner was really aiming at—and he is not likely 
to learn that from a few paragraphs of facile generalization in 
a text-book of ‘musical appreciation.’ The only way, a 
horrible one, is to plod wearily through the turgid pages of 
Oper und Drama, the Sinai tablets of Wagnerian music-drama.”’ 
He has done the plodding for us, and the thirteen-page sum- 
mary of Wagner’s theories is extremely interesting, for it 
makes clear what new relations Wagner wished to set up 
between poet and musician, singer and orchestra, acting and 
singing, performers and public. All these relations were to be 
new, and a new public was to be created to appreciate the 
result. But, as Mr. Abraham drily remarks, in spite of his 
immense exertions which created the Ring and the theatre 
for its performance, Wagner never created a new public, so 
that “ Wagner’s synthetic art-pearls are now usually cast 
before very much the same public as that which hissed 
Tannhduser in Paris in 1861.” Perhaps, seeing the still 
immense popularity of Wagner’s operas, that seems a little 
niggardly towards modern audiences; but in essence it is 
true. What is also true is that the supreme justification of 
Wagner as a reformer of opera “ is that he did achieve genuine 
drama played out by genuine living characters, characters as 
real to our minds as Shakespeare’s.”” Mr. Abraham, however, 
points out that these characters, solidly conceived in the 
round as they are, are mainly kept alive by their music ; and 
that, in fact, ‘‘ whatever Wagner himself may have thought, 
however sincerely he may have theorized, the music in the 
Wagnerian music-drama is the one element that matters 
supremely.” The world in general, as he observes, has long 
realized this: and it accounts for the fact that a musically 
inefficient performance of a Wagner opera is intolerable. 
This consideration leads to the equally clear and interesting 
section on “‘ Wagner the Musician,” one point in which is 
Wagner’s role, particularly by means of T'ristan, as an educator 
of musical ears for still higher degrees of dissonance. Mr. 
Abraham, however, deals comparatively briefly with Wagner’s 
musical texture in order to summarize Albert Lorenz’s 
demonstration that all the vast music-dramatic structures of 
the Wagnerian operas are supported by strict and simple 
principles of musical form, as an example of which he gives a 
complete structural analysis of Die Walkiire, Act I. Into 
the details of its twelve “ periods”? I cannot here enter ; 
but I heartily recommend this chapter to those unrepentant 
Wagner admirers, like myself, who have always been surprised 
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to hear him criticized as formless and rhapsodical. It wil] 
justify their inner sense that, even if some periods are duller 
than others, the great operas are based on poetic form. 
If that were not so, it would be impossible for a sensitive and 
critical mind to find them satisfying year after year. The 
test of experience, though a rough test and unformulated, is 
a certain test over a considerable period of time. 

The third chapter, in its first section, deals with a wholly 
different matter, namely, with the nationalism which was, 
next to Wagner’s influence, the “ most potent force in the 
music of the mid-nineteenth century.” Of the three notable 
instances, Russian, Czech and Scandinavian, the first is by far 
the most interesting, and here Mr. Abraham’s profound know. 
ledge of the Russian composers is very valuable. He begins 
by discussing the way in which Borodin, Moussorgsky and 
Balakirev used actual folk-material, and then proceeds to 
“the more profound kind of nationalism which manifests 
itself in special ways of thinking and feeling, some peculiar 
to music, others common to the whole art and literature of a 
country.” He shows how the Russian school of music exempli- 
fied certain general characteristics of all Russian art—its 
basis of realism, its pantomimic element, its episodical nature, 
its economy of texture and rhythmic vitality, its mathe- 
matical ingenuity, and its weakness in polyphonic thought. 
The bulk of Russian music, he says, seems to have been con- 
ceived primarily in terms of line and timbre ; “ the harmony 
is support, spice, sound-padding—but not living tissue.” 
Yet he points out that the Russian composers evolved a 
peculiar process of theme-developments by inserting grace- 
notes and then broadening them into essential notes, a 
method employed by Borodin in Prince Igor, and later by 
Stravinsky. 

The last chapter, especially in its first two sections, is 
also very illuminating. It opens by discussing exactly what 
kind of new departure the time was ripe for when the Wag- 
nerian harmonic idiom was “ turning over-ripe and rotten ”— 
e.g., in the music of Richard Strauss, the early Schonberg 
and Skryabin. 

“The tremendous power of Wagnerism had, so to speak, burst the 
boiler of romantic music. The time was ripe at the turn of the century 
for the making of a new music, non-romantic, or at any rate non- 
emotional, a music that would naturally be based to some extent upon 
the shattered fragments of the old, and that would also incorporate any 
new notions that were flying about.” 

Many composers caught hold of the new notions, but 
Debussy was the one who used them to make a new music: 


twely: 
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hence Debussy’s historical importance, on which Mr. Abraham 
insists, and he describes the revolution begun by the French- 
man as 
“A return to intense interest in sound for sound’s sake, in an 
acutely sensitive exploitation of timbres, of so-called ‘dissonances ’ 
(for their own sake as sound-colours instead of for their expressive 
values) and of such curious devices as the whole-tone scale. It was 
a step in the direction of absolute music, a half-way house between 
romanticism and a new classicism. . . .” 
From this point onwards the book becomes a most valuable 
ide to modern music, especially for those whose steps are 
uncertain from the moment they begin following Debussy’s 
pathway of sensuous impressionism which, in retrospect, 
seems quite simple yet leads directly to the difficult modern 
maze. The pathway leads, first, through the French com- 
rs who, contemporary with and following Debussy, again 
placed French music firmly on the map—Ravel, Fauré, 
Florent Schmitt and the rest. Many people vaguely class 
Ravel and Debussy together as a kind of twin, but Mr. 
Abraham points out the difference of outlook and musical 
ancestry which is more fundamental than their occasional 
similarity, the chief difference being that Ravel was always, 
at heart, a melodist and a formalist, in spite of his attraction 
by impressionism and paskche. Moreover, Ravel alone, or 
almost alone, resisted the temptation to use Debussy’s method 
for the achievement of what Debussy abhorred, romantic 
emotion: for, by a curious but not unnatural paradox, 
Debussyism, besides leading to a neo-classicism, “ also gave a 
new lease in life to dying romanticism,” as examples of which 
Mr. Abraham gives Respighi, Delius and Arnold Bax. His 
continuation of the Debussy pathway, however, has to be 
deferred till he has considered the newer nationalism— 
Stravinsky, Bartok, Falla, Kodaly, Mahler, Sibelius—and 
given a general description of music in the 1920s, with its 
enormous development of mechanical reproduction. He 
then takes us into the thicket of neo-classicism and the 
twelve-tone system, “‘ coupled with the names,” as after- 
dinner speakers say, of Prokofiev, Milhaud, Poulenc, Honegger, 
Schonberg, Alban Berg and Hindemith. He may not enable 
us to enjoy it, but he does justify his remark that ‘“‘ Whatever 
one may think of the zesthetic value of Schénberg’s own music, 
it is hardly deniable that he and his school have given music 
the most striking new technical idea since Debussy devised 
the technique of impressionism,”’ by explaining the process of 
Schénberg’s development and what exactly is meant by the 
twelve-tone system in which it culminated. It is something 
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to have the matter clearly put; but, speaking personally 
I find relief in the sentences on the last page but one: ~’ 
“Now, at the end of the nineteen-thirties, the extreme Tigours of 

‘Central Europeanism ’ are being noticeably relaxed. Emotion anq 

euphony are sneaking back into fashionable musical society. Berg’, 

Violin Concerto, Hindemith’s three Piano Sonatas (1936), Stravinsky's 

Persephone sound positively reactionary by comparison with the music 

they were writing ten years earlier.” 

That is a happy sign for the average music-lover : not g0 
happy a sign is that in totalitarian states musical originality 
like all other forms of originality, is being suppressed, either 
as being anarchistic, decadent or incomprehensible to the 
masses. Where such ideas prevail music, and all other art, 
is dead: can the still free countries keep it alive ? 


ORLO WILLIAMs. 


A NEW STUDY OF VOLTAIRE 


VottaIrRE. By Alfred Noyes. (London: Sheed & Ward, 
Second and Revised edition. Price 12s. 6d.) When Joubert 
assures us that Voltaire’s judgment was correct, his intellect 
active and his moral sense ruined, he is but rehearsing a 
popular verdict. But is the last clause true? Evidently 
Schwegler would not have endorsed it ; what he says, in his 
History of Philosophy, is that Voltaire’s main mission in life 
was to destroy hierarchical intolerance; though, to be 
sure, an envenomed dialectic has little in common with 
that éreixea enjoined upon us by the Apostle. And now 
Mr. Noyes steps forth to present us with something like a 
credible portrait of the great iconoclast. In so doing he has felt 
obliged to cut sharply across many deep-rooted prejudices— 
with the usual result. His antagonists have, however, failed 
to differentiate between the shock of novelty and the genuine 
ethical shock. The crux of the problem Mr. Noyes sets 
himself to solve is this: was Voltaire a mere scorner, aiming 
barbed shafts at religion, flouting morals and playing the 
part of an anti-Christ in action? For two centuries these 
things have been proclaimed, for the most part without any 
serious attempt at verification; and the distorted opinion 
has become almost canonical. We may justly ask whether 
most of Voltaire’s traducers have troubled to acquaint them- 
selves with the man’s writings at first hand and in thei 
entirety. Now this is precisely what Mr. Noyes has done. 
He has actually read through the whole of the Voltairean 
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corpus—those seventy volumes which enshrine the philo- 
sopher’s message to the world. And, in the course of this 
almost Herculean task, he has reached (after much thought) 
a conclusion at variance with the vulgar verdict, knowing 
well how easy it is to exhibit Voltaire in a sinister light if he 
js read only in selections. We are quite aware that Voltaire 
was not only a wit, but one given to mockery—that “‘ jesting, 
which is not convenient,” to use the apostolic phrase. His 
sense of the ridiculous and of the grotesque was developed 
to an undue degree: hinc illae lacrime. In consequence of 
this lightning play of wit, he was only too often led to say 
and write things which were sometimes cruel and frequently 
profane. Yet, in the inmost heart of the man there was no 
cruelty ; and the profanity was that of the smoking-room 
rather than of the study. We do not wish to palliate what 
seems like blasphemy ; it is in every way regrettable. But 
was he more profane than Aristophanes, that orthodox 
believer in the gods of contemporary Athens? Both men 
must, however, have been keenly conscious of the immense 
stupidities of much that was in vogue in the popular theology 
of their times. Voltaire lived at an epoch when the Church 
in France had sunk to a low ebb; things were being carried 
on to the point of scandal. Christianity was, in the persons 
of its teachers and preachers, being debased before the eyes of 
every serious person. And Voltaire rose up to scourge those 
who had brought matters to this sorry state. He wanted to 
destroy, but as a first step towards regeneration. Reform 
came—though only through the fires of Revolution. Erasmus 
had found himself in a similar position in the sixteenth 
century ; his contempt, his hatred, for what too frequently 
passed as religion, are known to all readers of his letters, his 
colloquies and his treatises. But, naturally timid, he never 
pushed things so far as Voltaire. Hence the Church he 
attacked has forgiven Erasmus; but Voltaire—never! The 
truth is that, beneath a superficial mockery, Voltaire was 
religious—perhaps passionately religious—at heart, though 
some will regard this as a paradox. But he allowed his 
tongue and his pen to run away with him. The charge of 
atheism often brought against him is preposterous; an 
atheist he never was, no doubt to the chagrin of such men as 
@'Holbach. He was a convinced theist: “If God did not 
exist, we should have to invent him.” And note this: he 
was beloved—one might almost say idolised—by the com- 
munity he established at Ferney. How explain that fact if 
the man was the mocker and railler only, as his enemies 
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assert ? No phrase of his has stuck more firmly than the 
famous “ écrasez linfame”; but what did this signify ? 
It means “‘ get rid of superstition’’—the prime foe of any 
reasonable form of Christianity, to the mind of Voltaire. He 
hated injustice, he detested cruelty, he fulminated against 
intolerance—witness his attitude in the infamous Calas cage . 
and, in the course of his missionary campaign against those 
evils, he had to suffer. This, and much more, is vividly set 
forth by Mr. Noyes in his luminous commentary on the life, 
works and writings of Voltaire. As counsel for the defence 
he has made out a strong case. His exposition is enriched 
with a large collection of quotations from Voltaire’s books, 
translated with such deftness that they do not seem to be 
translations at all. His genuine admiration for what was 
best and truest in Voltaire, and his earnest desire to reverse 
a verdict which he believes is radically unjust to the great 
French writer, do not blind him to Voltaire’s shortcomings, 
Yet his final word on the whole matter might almost have 
been that of Johnson on Goldsmith: ‘‘ Let not his frailties 
be remembered ; he was a very great man.” 


Now comes the surprising sequel. 


The first edition of Voltaire was published in the autumn 
of 1936, since which date some 12,000 copies have been sold. 
Testimonies to its enduring merits have reached the author 
from all over the world. Moreover, translations had been 
arranged for, both in France and Germany; and these had 
been completed, if not yet actually ready for publication. 
Suddenly, without previous warning and precisely at the 
moment when the second edition (slightly enlarged) was 
about to be put on sale, Mr. Noyes received, through his 
London publishers, a notification from the “ Holy Office” 
that the work must be withdrawn at once, both in its English 
form and in the French and German versions. Hence only a 
certain number of Press copies, for review, have been sent 
out: publication, in the ordinary sense of the term, has been 
stopped. No reason was given: stat pro ratione voluntas. 
The “‘ Holy Office” had decided that the book was, in some 
way, Offensive to the ecclesiastical authorities, though we 
may well ask, How? Probably it had been “ delated” by 
‘ Tgnotus Quidam ” ; and his name, according to an invariable 
rule, will never be revealed. Yet Mr. Noyes had not, con- 


sciously, written a single sentence that could be justly deemed | 


contumacious, or offending against ‘faith and morals.” 
Apart from the financial loss involved by suppression of his 
work, Mr. Noyes has every reason to question the justice of 
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the Roman injunction. Apparently the publishers are help- 
less—unless, of course, the authorities at Rome, realising that 
a grave error has been made, decide to rescind the order. 
Which is unlikely. 

There appear to be only two ways of dealing with this 
dificulty. ‘The first is a refusal to acknowledge the right of 
the “ Holy Office ’’ to ban a work which is, first and last, an 
historical commentary and exposition and not a treatise on 
“faith and morals.” The second is an unqualified submission 
on the author’s part. Compromise seems barred: no 
tinkering with the text, here and there, would (presumably) 
satisfy requirements. It is the book as a whole to which 
exception is taken: at least, so it appears to the present 
writer. 

The action of the authorities is strange indeed: they 
have allowed nearly two years to pass and thousands of 
copies to be issued without a protest, and then suddenly 
strike their blow. A case of shutting the door after the horse 
has bolted. If he declines to submit, Mr. Noyes (a faithful 
member of the Roman Church) may, perhaps, have to face 
serious consequences ; but, in the interests of intellectual 
and moral freedon, he may think that a personal sacrifice is 
fully justified on the principle magna est veritas, et prevalet. 
It is a curious fact that the two chief sections of the reading 
world that have found most fault with this book are the 
Roman hierarchy on the one side and the Rationalists on 
the other. So do extremes meet—sometimes! Indeed, such 
is the humour of the situation that it would require Voltaire 
himself to do justice to it. 


EK. H. BLAKENEY. 


[This review was written before the controversy on Mr. Noyes’ book had 
begun in the columns of the Times.—Ep., N.R.] 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS BEFORE THE WAR 


BrroRE THE War: StupiES IN Dretomacy. Volume II. 
The Coming of the Storm. By G. P. Gooch. (Longman’s. 
10s.) ForEIGN Arrarrs, 1919-1937. By E. L. Hasluck. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) There is probably no 
one in the British Isles who has so profound and comprehensive 
a knowledge of recent history as Dr. Gooch. There are few, 
too, who approach the controversial problems of present-day 
international politics with so complete a detachment of mind, 
or with so earnest a desire to be fair to all sides. Hence it is 
conceivable that every enthusiastic partisan who reads these 
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dispassionate pages—whether he be English, French, Russian 
German or Austrian—will feel that he could have made ou} 
a stronger case for his country than the one here presented 
As a matter of fact he probably could not; for his stronger 
assertions would lack the basis of incontestable evidence on 
which Dr. Gooch founds his every statement. It may, indeed 
be said of Dr. Gooch, as it was said of his master, Lord Acton, 
that his judgments stand as the verdict of the cultured mind 
of Europe. The first part of the present work appeared in 
1936. Its sub-title was “‘ The Grouping of the Powers ” and it 
contained studies of the diplomacy of Lansdowne, Delcassé, 
Biilow, Iswolsky and Aehrenthal. It treated of the events 
that led to the formation of the Triple Entente and to the 
gradual schism of the world that resulted from the con. 
frontation of the Triple Entente by the older and more 
militant Triple Alliance. The volume before us treats of the 
sequel to the schism, that is to say, mainly the events of the 
five years 1909-14. Once more the studies centre round 
outstanding men, namely, Grey, Poincaré, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Sazonoff and Berchtold. 


Dr. Gooch’s method of treatment strikingly recalls that 
of Robert Browning in his famous Ring and the Book. That 
is to say, it involves the description of the same series of 
events as seen from the standpoints of London, Paris, Berlin, 
Petrograd and Vienna. The method, of course, has its 
defects: it necessarily entails some repetition. As Dr, 
Gooch admits: “A certain amount of overlapping is 
inevitable” ; but, he rightly adds, “‘ on the balance it is not 
to be deplored, for complicated international situations should 
be studied from different angles.” 


The fullest and most detailed study in this second volume 
is that of the diplomacy of Sir Edward (later Viscount) Grey: 
it occupies nearly one-third of the book. On the whole, it is 
a conclusive vindication not only of Grey’s character—his 
sincerity, his honesty, his profound love of peace—but also 
of his conduct of affairs during the critical eight years of his 
control of the Foreign Office. It is Dr. Gooch’s considered 
opinion that he could not either honourably or wisely have 
acted other than he did. The remaining four statesmen do 
not emerge from their examinations quite so successfully, 
although Dr. Gooch makes every allowance for the difficulties 
of the situations in which they found themselves. Poincaré 
was too much obsessed by hatred and distrust of Germany; 
Bethmann-Hollweg was both weak and shifty, totally unequal 
to his task; Sazonoff was too ready to embark on wal, 
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hoping that it might clear the air and relieve Russia of her 
nightmare fear of Germany; Berchtold, so soon as he was 
assured of Germany’s support, was wickedly determined not 
to allow the chance of crushing Serbia to be lost. Such 
were the men in whose hands the fate of the world mainly 
rested in the summer of 1914. No one who wishes to under- 
sand the causes of the tragedy that ensued can possibly 
imore Dr. Gooch’s masterly work. 

Mr. Hasluck’s book is of a very different character and 
calibre. It is a small (and rather expensive) encyclopedia 
rather than a history. Taking the main countries of the world 
one by one—Britain and the British Empire being excepted 
—it describes the course of their development since the close 
of the Great War. Thus, it is a distinctly useful work of 
reference; but that is all. It is full of information but 
deficient in ideas. It gives no conception of the movement 
of events as a whole. Its mode of procedure, moreover, like 
that of Dr. Gooch’s book, but without the same justification, 
involves a large amount of repetition and overlapping. The 
world to-day is a unit as it never has been before, and that 
in spite of the unprecedented efforts of certain national States 
to attain to self-sufficiency and isolation. Hence, the only 
satisfactory method of dealing with “‘ Foreign Affairs, 1919- 
1937” is to treat them in a single, comprehensive, chrono- 
logical narrative, and this Mr. Hasluck does not do. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


THE ALDERLEY LETTERS, being the Letters between Maria 
Josepha Lady Stanley of Alderley and her daughter-in-law 
Henrietta Maria Stanley during the years 1841-1850. Edited 
by Nancy Mitford. With a Foreword by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. (Chapman & Hall, 15s.). The problems of 
domestic life have an interest for us all and seldom 
have they been so candidly and vividly portrayed as in the 
pages of this attractive book. Those who see in this corre- 
spondence a mere exchange between two women, one of them 
very disagreeable, who were only bound by conventional 
family ties, miss the true character of their relationship. 
The Stanleys of Alderley were, for two generations at least, 
distinguished by marked individuality, violent and divergent 
opinions and a habit of saying loudly what other people only 
think. Miss Mitford attributes these characteristics to the 
fusion of the Stanley blood with that of the two intelligent 
and masterful women whose letters are here published. It is 
fair to say that people still alive who knew Henrietta Lady 
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Stanley in her later years do not remember her as domineerin 
in manner, though she sought compensation for the subju- 
gation of her wedded life by championing the cause of women’s 
rights. But the tradition of Maria Josepha as a downright 
outspoken, harsh and dominating personality survives un. 
dimmed among her descendants. Yet, with all her faults 
she possessed sound principles, powers of affection, a sense 
of duty and almost overwhelming commonsense. She wag 
aware that her eldest son Edward, whatever his political and 
social attributes—he was known in society as Benjamin 
Backbite—was in private life a thoroughly selfish and neglect- 
ful husband and father. It is typical of the standards of that 
day that she and her daughter-in-law never exchanged 
confidences, at any rate in writing, on the latter’s just griey- 
ances. But Maria Josepha never yielded to the easy tempta- 
tion to lay the burden of failure on the wife’s shoulders. As 
Edward’s mother, by constant letters, by arrangements to 
house the children, by small gifts and offers of help, she gave 
to Edward’s wife the recognition and support so sadly lacking 
from Edward himself. Her candid comments were often 
infuriating, but in a crisis she was always on the spot and 
Henrietta’s path would have been steeper without her. 


Apart from this inner aspect, the letters have almost a 
Pepysian touch in their picture of daily life a hundred years 
ago. The inevitable feud with the vicar, which in those days 
gave salt to village life, was in full swing. Will the girls 
dance at balls? More important still, will they marry? 
They cannot possibly cross the Menai Straits alone with a 
maid ; people are often squeezed in omnibuses ; they must 
have a man protector, and he a Bishop. Henry’s strange 
proclivities ; Johnny’s naughtiness—he attacks the house- 
maids with a home-made spear—yet, incongruously, he wants 
a good paper-knife for a Christmas present, so get him one for 
2s. 6d. The nursery party, nurse, nursery maid and two 
babies in the donkey panniers, go for a walk ; they sit down to 
admire the view ; the donkey lies down and starts to roll, an 
asinine trait quite outside nursery experience and disaster 
nearly ensues. Is it right that the hysterical Emmy should 
marry or, once married, bear children ? Through the web of 
domesticity we catch glimpses of the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
of Chartist riots. Characteristically, Maria Josepha heaps 
abuse on the rioters and feeds them at the gate. The editing 
of the letters is happy, while we seldom leave the day of small 
things the interest holds throughout and we know exactly 
what everyone was like. We hope for more of these letters. 
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(an it be true, for instance, that there is nothing of interest 
to be learned concerning the seven Miss Adeanes ? Some of 
them lived to rank among the most vital women of their 
generation. 
GEORGE II 

A Kine 1n Tors. By J. D. Griffith Davies. (Lindsay 
Drummond, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Griffith Davies has made a serious 
attempt to reveal the personal character and influence of 
George II and so lift that monarch from the obscurity to which 
history has condemned him. The author is, however, com- 

Jled to admit in a foreword that the task is almost hopeless ; 
“if he (George II) saw things narrowly he was always emi- 
nently respectable. A bourgeois community does not ask 
much more than that of its members !”’ 

The memoirs of Hervey and the voluminous correspond- 
ence of Horace Walpole have preserved for posterity the 
atmosphere of cynical indifference and materialism which 
pervaded the Court and society of that day. During the 
long duration of the Whig Oligarchy the ancient traditions 
of English kingship were gradually changed and Tory 
squires and Tory aristocrats witnessed with impotent fury 
the depredations of speculators, place-seekers, and the 
ponderous houris of the Herrenhausen, who battened on 
patronage and monopoly. George II’s relations with his 
eldest son, Frederick, were as bitter and scandalous as 
his quarrels with his own father had been, while his 
frequent and prolonged visits to Hanover and his interest 
in continental commitments added to the popular dislike 
of himself and his family. Two qualities he undoubtedly 
had: he was personally honest and courageous, and the 
famous incident in which he “‘ put on a uniform thirty years 
old and fought like a lion at Dettingen ” did much to give him 
favour in his subjects’ eyes. He owed to William Pitt the 
elder the brief splendour of his closing years—marked as they 
were by a purer political atmosphere and by military successes 
in Europe, India and America. 


FOUR NOVELS 
THe JoyruL DeLanrys. By Hugh Walpole (Macmillan, 
8s. 6d.). JOURNEYING Wave. By Richmal Crompton 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). Not Ati Steep. By Sheila Radice 
(Arnold, 7s. 6d.). Hovusr or Att Nations. By Christina 
Stead (Peter Davies, 10s. 6d.). Sir Hugh Walpole’s books, 
rich as they are in solid knowledge of humanity, often have 
something of the fairy-story about them, and in The Joyful 
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Stanley in her later years do not remember her as domineerin 
in manner, though she sought compensation for the subju- 
gation of her wedded life by championing the cause of women’s 
rights. But the tradition of Maria Josepha as a downright 
outspoken, harsh and dominating personality survives un- 
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(an it be true, for instance, that there is nothing of interest 
to be learned concerning the seven Miss Adeanes ? Some of 
them lived to rank among the most vital women of their 
generation. 
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A Kine in Torts. By J. D. Griffith Davies. (Lindsay 
Drummond, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Griffith Davies has made a serious 
attempt to reveal the personal character and influence of 
George IT and so lift that monarch from the obscurity to which 
history has condemned him. The author is, however, com- 
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“if he (George IT) saw things narrowly he was always emi- 
nently respectable. A bourgeois community does not ask 
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squires and Tory aristocrats witnessed with impotent fury 
the depredations of speculators, place-seekers, and the 
ponderous houris of the Herrenhausen, who battened on 
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eldest son, Frederick, were as bitter and scandalous as 
his quarrels with his own father had been, while his 
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FOUR NOVELS 
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Delaneys there is more than a hint of Robin Goodfellow, who 
can put a girdle round about Shepherds Market with little 
trouble to himself and much benefit and excitement to 
others. The Delaneys, dubbed “ joyful” in friendly irony, 
have a precious old house which has so far withstood the 
onslaught of changing times and reduced income, but eve 
year brings its doom nearer. The family, dependent upon a 
certain type of tenant, can only live in the house as long as 
the tenants stay, and they, too, are an uncertain quantity 
governed by changing times and incomes. Out of such a 
group of people and circumstances—to say nothing of the 
romance of London—Sir Hugh naturally makes a fascinatin 
story, but the gem of the whole book is the study of the last 
phase in the life of a gentleman of the old school—Claude 
Willoughby, eking out his days in starved elegance under the 
eye of a bully whose house is let to ageing men in various 
stages of decay. Claude is saved—as he would be in any 
good fairy-story—by the intervention of the incredibly named 
Lord Ragadoon, who makes as good a fairy as any other. 
The house is saved too, and so are the Delaneys, and they 
all, presumably, live happily ever after, though the author 
will not commit himself to more than “ for a while at least.” 
This is Sir Hugh Walpole at his best, though all will not 
share his own obvious liking for Fred Delaney. 


Journeying Wave is a typical example of Miss Crompton’s 
efficient observation, but it does not rise above the level of a 
readable book. Humphrey Lessington, of ‘‘ Lessington’s,” 
a draper’s store in the Midlands, marries a woman of superior 
birth and breeding. After thirteen years of apparently 
happy married life he has an affair with a girl nearer his own 
type. A baby is expected and his wife prepares to divorce 
him. The story traces the effect of this news on the various 
members of a large and inquisitive family. All the characters 
are well drawn and the details of their lives arre interesting, 
but the book as a whole has no light and shade and the author 
has little sense of proportion. Everything and everybody is 
as important as everything and everybody else, and one closes 
the book very conscious of the fact that one can have much 
too much of a good thing. 


Mrs. Radice’s novel is unusual—an imaginative recon- 
struction of the life of James Hammond, the poet, and his 
unhappy love for Kitty Dashwood. Hammond, a protégé 
of the Earl of Chesterfield, was a member of the Embassy at 
The Hague. He died in 1742, it was said of love, and his 
ghost and that of Kitty Dashwood are reputed to haunt the 
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neighbourhood of Stowe. Actual experiences of people 
known to her have led Mrs. Radice to write this book, and in 
some ways it is a distinguished piece of work, but it is ramb- 
ling, and, despite its feeling for beauty and the clarity of its 
ictures, not easy to read or to understand; moreover, an 
obscure ending adds to the reader’s difficulties. The pub- 
lishers are careful to point out that the book is based on 
wide reading of contemporary material, and that, if we may 
say so, is half the trouble—there is too much contemporary 
material and not enough concentration on the main sweep 
of Hammond’s story. .But the strength and nobility of his 
character as Mrs. Radice conceives it is unforgettable. 


House of All Nations suffers from the prevailing too- 
muchness. One is really surprised to find it ending on page 
787, for there seems no reason why it should ever end at all. 
The world of international finance, with its humbug, vice, 
vulgarity and tediousness, may fascinate a small public, but 
not, one imagines, a public composed of the kind of people 
prepared to plough through nearly a thousand pages before 
the disappearance of the arch-fraud Bertillon. Miss Stead 
is apparently well informed ; she can be witty, she can create 
characters who are personalities, but the average reader of 
fiction will find this book boring and distasteful. Much too 
much altogether. 


OTHER NOTICES 


1745 AND AFTER. By Alistair and Henrietta Tayler. (Nelson, 
12s. 6d.) While the general reader will enjoy this book all future Jacobite 
students will find it indispensable since, with the gracious permission of 
the King, it contains important fresh material from the Stuart Papers in 
Windsor Castle, in the shape of two separate accounts of the 1745 Rebellion 
written by two of the men who landed at Moidart with Prince Charles. John 
O’Sullivan’s narrative, written for the Prince and his father in 1747, forms 
the main part of the work, but for the sake of comparison the Taylers have 
added copious notes from the slightly later account of Sir John Macdonald. 
O'Sullivan, born in Co. Kerry in 1700, was intended for the Church but 
preferred soldiering as a career. He served in the Corsican campaign of 
1729 as A.D.C. to General Maillebois, to whose children he had been tutor. 
As that able French officer was frequently too drunk to work in the after- 
noon much responsibility devolved upon O’Sullivan. Prince Charles, there- 
fore, was to all appearance wise in appointing his friend Adjutant and 
Quartermaster-General—which in those days meant Chief Staff Officer— 
to Lord George Murray. Unfortunately these two men—the only officers of 
experience in the Jacobite army—failed hopelessly to get on together and 
Murray’s diatribes against O’Sullivan’s slackness and carelessness have held 
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the historical field for nearly two hundred years. Macdonald’s account 
shows the unfairness of Murray’s strictures and reveals the Irishman ag an 
able and gallant officer. Nor is O’Sullivan a boaster. His vivid, Straight. 
forward story rings true and is convincing, save in his adoration for the 
Prince and his hatred of Lord George. The reader can see, all too clearly 
that this brave rebellion held the seeds of its own decay ; if Prestonpans 
was a dramatic surprise, Culloden marked an inevitable end. The story of 
O’Sullivan’s subsequent wanderings with his royal master is perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book. The Prince had a genius for making bad 
friends, but this Irish soldier of fortune, full of resource, honesty and loyalty 
was an exception to the rule. The author’s introduction and editing are, ag 
ever, accurate and skilful and it is sad to think that Mr. Tayler did not 
live to see the publishing of what is undoubtedly the greatest “ find ” of 
these indefatigable scholars and workers in research. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIVING. By Lin Yutang. (Heinemann, 
15s.) A book by the author of My Country and My People is always welcome 
because no one is better qualified than Lin Yutang to interpret for us the 
Chinese art of living. Born of a pastor’s family and prepared for the 
Christian ministry, Lin enjoyed a western education. Returning home he 
discovered the subtle delights of Chinese culture. T’he Importance of Living 
represents his philosophy of life. It is a leisurely book with chapters on the 
value of loafing and the enjoyment of nature, of travel and of the home. 
Scattered through it are pearls from the lesser known Chinese classics, such 
as “only those who take leisurely what the people of the world are busy 
about, can be busy about what the people of the world take leisurely.” 
At a time when western civilisation is degenerating into a dog fight, it is 
refreshing to find a book on the noble art of leaving things undone. After all, 
as Lin says, there are always enough fools in the world willing to be useful, 
to be busy and to enjoy power. The proper use of machinery is to create 
leisure, yet we have not begun to teach people how to be leisurely. Lin 
shows us how the Chinese have developed this art with a depth and subtlety 
unknown elsewhere. They work to eat instead of eating to work. “It is 
against the will of God to eat delicate food hastily, to pass gorgeous views 
hurriedly, to express deep sentiments superficially . . . and to enjoy wealth 
surrounded with luxuries.’ All who wish to be cultured, to live humanely 
and to grow old gracefully should read The Importance of Living. With 
Mingliaotse they should discipline themselves in the spirit of autumn, and 
deal with others in the spirit of spring. 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS. By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. Sitwell describes his latest work as a “‘ Panorama with Figures,” and the 
phrase is apt. The panorama shows us the broad movement of English 
middle-class society from pre-War times up to the present day ; the figures, 
touched here and there with the high light of satire which Mr. Sitwell uses 
with such brilliant effect, group themselves round Joanna and Jocelyn 
Mompesson, whose family life, with its changes and interchanges, failures 
and successes, gives the work its main structure. For substance there is 4 
fine group of secondary characters ranging over many spheres of activity 
which give the author admirable opportunities of exercising his highly 
individual talent. It is a long book, ruthlessly clear-sighted and, in spite 
of its satirical spasms, impressively real. Not everybody’s meat, but, for 
those who have the application, well worth reading. 


THE CROWNING OF A KING. By Arnold Zweig. Translated by 
Eric Sutton. (Martin Secker, 9s. 6d.) The author of The Case of Sergeant 
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Grischa here produces his first novel describing the Germany of the War. 
The book was conceived in 1926, but it has been modified to bring it into 
line with the events of the year 1933 and a sequel is promised. The scene is 
jaced in Lithuania in the winter and spring of 1917-18 after the peace of 
Brest Litovsk had been signed. A military headquarters is established in the 
capital, for no very clear reason, inasmuch as the war on that front is at an 
end. The plot turns on the question as to who shall be King of Lithuania, 
a Teck or a Hohenzollern, but the chief interest of the book lies in the 
determination of the German generals to bring into operation the pro- 

e which we now connect with Hitler’s name—Pan-German expansion 
and suppression of the Jews. Couched in the form of a story, the book 
naturally lacks the authority of chapter and verse but the description of the 
unchanging mentality of Prussianised Germany makes interesting reading. 

THE FASHION IN SHROUDS. By Margery Allingham. (Heinemann, 
gs. 6d.) NOT SINCE GENESIS. By J. Storer Clouston. (Jarrolds, 
7s. 6d.) HIGHLY EXPLOSIVE. By Nelson Mapple. (Hurst & Blackett, 
7s. 6d.) Tales of crime never seem to lose their attraction, but only occa- 
sionally does a detective story stand out as a book to be remembered. The 
Fashion in Shrouds is one of these, for it is a good novel, about real people 
whose individuality interests us, apart from the sordid plot which clouds 
their lives. If detective fiction could always reach this standard it would 
rank as the literary invention of our age. 

There is one consolation to be drawn from the nightmare conditions in 
which we live to-day—the nations of Europe are an ideal theme for satire. 
Mr. Storer Clouston exploits this weakness to the full. A gigantic meteorite, 
the size of Yorkshire, is discovered by an American astronomer to be 
approaching the earth. Its fall will obliterate everybody and everything 
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within five hundred miles and calculations prove that it will strike Europe 
though exactly which country will be overwhelmed is not known. The 
author describes the reactions of the various nations to the news. In France 
the cafés ring with chansons de boulevard on the subject; in England 
though a small group turns it into propaganda for the salvation of souls, it 
competes unsuccessfully for public attention with the games in season at 
the moment. The Dictators, on the other hand, vexed at an event beyond 
their control, announce that they have exclusive information that it will 
fall in mid-Atlantic. They sail with great ostentation to watch it come 
down there. A gloriously funny book from cover to cover; Mr. Storer 
Clouston at his best. 

Highly Explosive is a cheerful story of plots and kidnapping in the 
Hampshire-Sussex coast. All these books make excellent holiday reading, 
but the two first are in a class by themselves. 
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